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MYSTERY PRESENCE 


ASTER this year will 
mark the twelfth anniversary of the death of Dom Odo Casel, 
Benedictine monk of Maria Laach. His name is associated 
with the doctrine generally known as the Mysterium theory, or 
“mystery-teaching,” of which “the main intention is to set out 
clearly once again the Church’s mysteries, above all the Eucharist, 
but the other sacraments as well, each according to its measure 
and place, as the ‘sacrament of the redemption’; that is to say, to 
show them as the presence of the ‘economy’ (oikonomia) in the 
Church; not to reduce the sacraments to mere ‘means of grace.’ ” ! 

Dom Casel suffered a stroke during the celebration of the Easter 
Vigil ; his last words were the thrice sung Lumen Christi with which, 
in his function as deacon, he had just hailed the light of Christ ; he 
died as the Easter dawn was breaking. These circumstances of -his 
holy death are worth remembering. 

But our interest here is rather in his theological work, which 
met with considerable opposition during his lifetime.* The opposi- 
tion did not cease after his death either, especially in view of a 
passage in the encyclical Mediator Dei. While apparently sympa- 
thetic to Casel’s ideas, this passage was definitely critical of his 
explanation, not yet fully clarified, of the manner in which Christ’s 
mysteries are present in the Church year. 

Yet Casel and his work are by no means forgotten. In fact, it 
seems that today, twelve years after his death, it is possible for 
the first time to evaluate his work, abstracting from minor details 
and discrepancies, in its true importance. 

Thus the newer theology textbooks mention Casel and his views, 
though not always doing him full justice. WorsHIP can claim credit 
for having spoken up for him as early as 1948, by printing a forth- 
right, positive appreciation of his doctrine from the pen of H. A. 
Reinhold.’ In 1957 the Downside Review published “A Short Ap- 

* Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 15 (1941), 253. 

* On this controversy up to 1947 the best report (and a neutral one) is given 
by Theodor Filthaut, Die Kontroverse iiber die Mysterienlehre (1947). This 
has appeared in a French translation, La théologie des mystéres. Exposé de 


la controverse (Desclée & Cie. 1954). 
* Orate Fratres 22 (1948), 366-372. 
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preciation and a Translation from His Works” by Donald Bridge- 
house.* The next year the same periodical printed my own con- 
tribution to the Oxford Conference for Patristic Studies held in 
1955: “The Mystery Presence: Dom Odo Casel and the Latest 
Research.” ° An English translation of one of Casel’s finest work, 
Das Christliche Kultmysterium, is to be published by Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

Pending the appearance of this translation, the English reader 
will find a good presentation of Casel’s theory in Louis Bouyer’s 
excellent book Liturgical Piety, comprising lectures delivered by 
Bouyer at the University of Notre Dame.® His book is a good ex- 
ample of constructive, helpful criticism. Thus, for example, when 
he sets out to develop “the full meaning of the Pauline mystery as 
the very heart of a fully developed theology of the Word of God,” 
he states that “in carrying out this study, we shall see how the per- 
manent truth of the theological as well as of the historical intuitions 
of Dom Casel is brought out more clearly and established more 
firmly by the recent additions to and reordering of much of the bib- 
lical and historical material which he himself had used in making 
his synthesis” (p. 101). It is precisely through his criticism that 
Bouyer would get at “the deep and most permanent truth contained 
in Dom Casel’s affirmations” (p. 127). 

It is our purpose also in this article to set forth the central mean- 
ing of Casel’s thought. Although it may be argued that his historical 
and philological concepts still lack confirmation, I believe that they 
are more fruitful and more, easily maintained than Bouyer is will- 
ing to admit. True, further research is needed. But it should be 
noted that Casel’s special importance is not in the fields of religious 
history and philology. It lies rather in his particular interpretation 
of the essence of all liturgical action, based on theology, the New 
Testament, the Fathers of the Church and the liturgy itself. 

The mystery of salvation exists primarily within the deep ob- 
scurity of God’s triune life. It stems from a decree of the divine 
will, made from all eternity, to save us: “the mystery of his (sav- 
ing) will” (Eph. 1:9). This primordial mystery has been made 
known to us in Jesus Christ (Eph. 3:11), in His epiphany on earth, 
“The Downside Review 75 (1957), 140-148. 


° The Downside Review 76 (1958) 266-273. 
* University of Notre Dame Press, 1955. 
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His incarnation, His gospel teaching, His death and resurrection. 
He Himself, or more concretely His redemptive work in its entirety, 
is the mystery of God the Father (cf. Col. 2:2). 

Through the Church and her cult-mysteries this mystery of Christ 
is now accessible to us. The Church is the mystery of Christ 
in its entirety; she is the fulness of Christ, His body (Eph. 1:23); 
she is Christ living in our midst. She communicates to us the life of 
Christ and His saving work, by these means: the proclamation of 
His deeds, the faith whereby we acknowledge Him, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, the celebration of the Eucharist. In the word 
of God and in her sacraments, her cult-mysteries, the Church makes 
Christ’s redemptive acts accessible and present to us, that we may 
grasp them, hold them and live by them. 

Through the Church’s cult-mysteries we are truly “in Christ 
Jesus,” we are “buried together with him in baptism, and in him also 
risen again” (Col. 2:12; 3:1—5). Thus is achieved the concrete 
realization of St. Paul’s thought in Eph. 2:4—6: “God who is rich 
in mercy, by reason of his very great love wherewith he has loved us 
even when we were dead . . . brought us to life together with Christ 

. . and raised us up together, and seated us together in heaven in 
Christ Jesus.” These cult-mysteries make it possible for us, through 
God’s grace, to put into effect as the basis of our daily effort the pro- 
gram St. Paul outlines for himself: “that I may know him and the 
power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings : become 
like to him in death, in the hope that somehow I may attain to the 
resurrection from the dead” (Phil. 3:10—11). 

The high point of this fellowship with Christ, this continually 
repeated act of being nailed to the cross with Christ (cf. Gal. 2:19) 
in union with His sacrifice, in ratification of His unique offering, is 
the solemn proclamation of His death in the Eucharistic worship 
which recalls that death, that is, in the Sacrifice offered by the 
Church. 

In considerations such as these, Casel felt that he had found the 
decisive element for a deeper understanding of the whole liturgy and 
for the correct interpretation of its entire historical development. 
“This inner kernel,” he wrote, “around which the generations of 
(liturgical) history have revolved, seems to be found in the mysterium, 
that is to say in the recognition that the Christian liturgy is the ritual 
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carrying-out of Christ’s redemptive work in the Church and through 
the Church, in other words, that it is the presence of the divine 
redemptive act under the veil of symbols.” * 

Understandably, such ideas caused something of a sensation at the 
time. Indeed, they constituted some of the most fruitful stimulation 
of the whole work of the liturgical apostolate in Germany between 
the two World Wars. As evidence of this, let us cite something written 
at that time by so eminent an apostle of the liturgical revival as Pius 
Parsch: 

What does the Church year mean to us? Is it a mere recalling 
of God’s past deeds in the history of our salvation? Is it a mere strolling 
through a heroes’ gallery of Christian saints? No, it is neither of these. 
Such ideas would be only a superficial view of the Church year. The 
Church year is directed not to the past, but to the present. Its aim is 
not to proclaim the life of bygone days, but to communicate and de- 
velop life in the present. The aim of the Church year is the same as that 
of the Church herself, the same for which Christ came to earth: “that 
they may have (divine) life and have it more abundantly.” What the 
Church year shows us outwardly is the past; but this past is only out- 
ward form, image and symbol. It is the body of the Church year, whose 
soul is the present dispensing of divine grace.® 

We are convinced that these ideas of Casel still retain their full 
significance today. Let us abstract, for the time being, from the prob- 
lems connected with the field of the history of religions and with the 
philological interpretation of the term mysterium. The theological 
significance and the theological basis of Casel’s intuition concerns us 
here. Valuable results in this area have already been produced 
through the early controversies; * and a recently published book by 
one of our confreres, Dom Polycarp Wegenaer, offers important new 
ideas which will prove fruitful. An English rendition of the title of 
his book might be: “Salvation in the Present: The Saving Work of 

* Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 8 (1928), 145. 

® Das Jahr des Heiles: Klosterneuburger Liturgiekalendar (10th ed.; 1932), 
vol. 1, p. 18. Parsch often mentioned his indebtedness to Maria Laach for this 
insight. See, for example, Das Jahr des Heiles, 1926, foreword, p. 4: “The 
reader will note in these explanations a departure from the usual more syste- 
matic, exegetical treatment to a more mystical one, under the influence of 
the Mysterium doctrine. . . . For this new approach I have benefitted very, 
very much from Die Betende Kirche, an outstanding work of the abbey of 
Maria Laach. This book has been for me a real revelation.” 

* May I refer again to my paper read at the Oxford Conference: “The Mys- 


tery Presence: Dom Odo Casel and the Latest Research”: The Downside Re- 
view 76 (1958), 266-273. 
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Christ and the Divine Power in the Sacraments, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Eucharist and to Baptism.” 1° 

Referring to the passage on the Church year in Mediator Dei, 
the author sums up the problem of the mystery concept in the 
following question: “How can the historical mysteries of Christ, 
which belong to the past, continue today to be ‘ever present and 
operative’ in men removed from those events by space and time?” 
(p. 2). Centuries ago, this was the question asked by St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; the mystery-teaching of Odo Casel has brought new in- 
terest to it. The author undertakes to expound this question that 
is both old and new “in the light of St. Thomas’ teaching on the 
divine power (virtus divina), which makes contact with all space 
and time as present to them. What Thomas has to say in general 
concerning the contact of Christ’s humanity with the objects on 
which it exercises effective power gives us the key to the operation 
of His redeeming act in the sacraments, which are the ‘separate 
instruments’ of the ‘conjoint instrument’” (p. 2). 

Dom Wegenaer’s study, a product of the school of theology of 
S. Anselmo in Rome, employs the terminology and the concepts 
of the great scholastic theologians and makes certain demands upon 
the reader. Its two principal currents of thought are the following: 

Christ’s resurrection and all the saving mysteries He performed 
during His earthly life are both efficient cause and exemplary cause 
of our salvation (pp. 1-2). Thus the achievement of our salvation 
by working of a cause that is instrumental-efficient and exemplary 
is the first topic of examination. 

The second topic is a consideration of the “contact of the divine 
power” (contactus virtutis divinae). Following St. Thomas in the 
Summa Theologica, Il, 56, 1 ad 3, the author states, for example 
(p. 43): “The divine power, primary cause of Christ’s resurrection 
and of our own, is not limited by space or time, but is immediately 
present to its object. This omnipresent divine power touches men 
of every time and place, and establishes the contact between the 

” Heilsgegenwart: Das Heilswerk Christi und die Virtus Divina in den 
Sakramenten unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Eucharistie und Taufe 
(Miinster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958), pub- 
lished as vol. 33 of the reopened collection Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen 
und Forschungen, edited by Dom Odilo Heiming of Maria Laach in collabo- 


ration with Dr. Johannes Quasten of the Catholic University and Dom Jerome 
Frank of Maria Laach. 
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temporally and spatially remote event of Christ’s resurrection and 
the Christian who is rising through Christ’s resurrection.” The same 
principle is then applied to the sacraments: “We can say: Christ 
and His passion operate in the sacrament through the divine power; 
the passion is operative through the divine power intrinsic to it, and 
in this sense is truly present” (p. 47). 

The combination of these two lines of thought forms the essence 
of the speculative considerations in this book. The first section 
treats of “the presence of the passion in the sacraments through 
the contact of the divine power” (pp. 9-53); the second takes up 
a study of the same general principle as applied to the Eucharist and 
to baptism (pp. 54-86); the third section presents a critical analy- 
sis of Casel’s teaching: “the presence of the passion in the Eucha- 
rist and in baptism according to the mystery-doctrine of Odo Casel” 
(pp. 87-119); while the concluding section gives a short summary 
of the whole: “final result: the theological meaning of the teach- 
ing on the operative presence of Christ’s redemptive work” (pp. 
120-127). 

Wegenaer’s inquiry is thus seen to have a twofold merit. It pre- 
sents us, first of all, with a clear exposition of St. Thomas’ teaching 
on “the efficient and exemplary causality of the ‘conjoint instru- 
ment,’ that is, of Christ and His redemptive act. The historical 
Passion of Christ becomes present in the sacramental action, not 
according to its natural or physical being, but rather through its 
inherent power and efficacy” (p. 120). Secondly, the author brings 
his findings to bear upon the views of Casel, not hesitating to point 
out, when necessary, the defects and shortcomings of the latter. 

From this comparison he comes to the following conclusion: 
“Our study has been an effort to show that this objective presence 
of Christ’s historical redemptive act was familiar to St. Thomas 
who presented it in terms of the actively present and operative 
effectiveness of the historical passion, which, though past accord- 
ing to its physical being, is present through the ‘contact of the divine 
power.’ We believe that this thomistic teaching concerning the dy- 
namically operative presence of the historical passion supplies the 
key for understanding the mystery-doctrine and its philosophical 
and theological foundation. Casel himself did not perhaps take suf- 
ficient account of this teaching on the operative presence of the 
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redemptive act. Indeed, he neglected the importance of the fact 
that an instrumental cause can make its efficient cause present in 
the effect produced. . . . It is our opinion that Casel’s doctrine of 
the mystery-presence can be confirmed to some extent through the 
thomistic teaching on the operative presence of the conjoint in- 
strument” (p. 117). 

The slight reservation in the last sentence — “to some extent” — 
reminds us that all our rational study and research can never lead 
to a complete and final understanding of the Christian mysteries. 
We still walk in faith, not yet possessing the full vision of eternity. 
Our theological speculation can only advance little by little towards 
the final goal of contemplation in the next life, for which we long. 
Yet we must strive, here below, for an understanding of theological 
truth. 

The greatness of Casel’s intuition lies in his having taught us 
Christians of today to see this truth once more: that in the sacred 
actions of the liturgy I come into real contact with Christ’s redemp- 
tive act, performed by Him once and for all in its historical reality ; 
and I gain this contact in such a way that I myself live by the power 
of Christ’s redemptive act: I live in Christ, am crucified with Him 
and rise with Him. 

As to the question asked during these past years, whether this 
profound concept is justified, Wegenaer here provides a philo- 
sophical and theological answer based on the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas. In retrospect the author once more concludes: “Thomas 
is speaking not merely of the glorified Christ, who has suffered ; 
rather, again and again, he repeats that Christ’s passion itself is 
at work among us, through the ‘contact of the divine power,’ as 
an instrumental efficient cause; it is His historically-past passion 
that is at work. The glorified God-Man is able to make His ‘mys- 
teries of the flesh’ present to us today; He associates us with His 
historical redemptive act, which becomes present to us, so that, by 
thus partaking in His historical act of redemption, we may have 
full share in the glorified Christ” (p. 123). 

In this explanation, Casel’s doctrine undergoes a certain modi- 
fication, but only to the extent that his essential principle comes 
into clearer focus. We are justified in speaking of a mystery presence 
of Christ’s redeeming act in the sacraments; and above all of a 
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mystery presence of Christ’s historical offering in the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

This mystery presence is to be understood as a truly operative 
presence, or, according to an expression used by J. Betz,!! an “ac- 
tual presence.” For the historically past act of redemption is still 
operating today, is still actively present among us in the power of 
the divine efficacy, which as principal cause underlay Christ’s his- 
torical redemptive act. And if we prefer to call this a “virtual” 
presence, we must remember that in such a context the word takes on 
a much deeper meaning than we ordinarily give it. 

Wegenaer’s study complies beautifully with the directive in the 
encyclical Mediator Dei: the manner in which Christ’s mysteries are 
still present has been set forth here in complete accord with Catholic 
doctrine. With the same encyclical we may therefore conclude: the 
Church year is indeed “Christ Himself, who is ever living in His 
Church,” so that men may share His saving deeds, which are “ever 
present and active.” 

The Church “believes that Christ is present in an ineffable way in 
the celebration; she believes that what she does today, He Himself 
is doing and through her; she believes that this action of today, which 
is His as it is hers, is, finally, the one saving action of God in Christ 
throughout history. That is to say that the Mass is the Cross, but the 
Cross always seen in the whole perspective” which is proper to the 
old meaning of memorial: memorial of the Lord and of His whole 
work.?4 

Surely it is evident how such a view can help us acquire a deeper 
appreciation of the liturgy. It strengthens our conviction that a 
liturgy performed by the people with this lofty ideal in mind will 
justify our hope of realizing one day the prayer which we say with 
the Church in the postcommunion of the Fourth Sunday of Advent : 
“that, through our frequenting of this mystery, the work of our 
salvation may increase.” 

Burkhard Neunheuser, O.S.B. 

“In his important book Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater. 
Band I/1: Die Aktualprdsenz der Person und des Heilswerkes Jesu irn Abend- 


mahl nach der vorephesinischen griechischen Patristik (Freiburg i. Br., 1955). 
* Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, pp. 78-80. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD: 
THE SECOND COMING 


HE most surprising thing 
about the end of the world is that we Christians are supposed 
to want it, to look forward to it. It is an object of our hope. The early 
Christians longed for it and were impatient at its delay. This is strange 
to our present mentality. Why the change of outlook? If the first 
Christians desired the end of the world and we dread it, it is an easy 
guess that our notion of the end does not correspond to theirs. The 
event must have a different meaning for us than it did for them. 

How do we think of the end of the world? The thought that first 
comes to mind is that everything will go up in smoke and flame; all 
will be destroyed. We associate the end with some natural, cosmic 
disaster. When scientists utter some gloomy foreboding about the 
break-up of the present system of the universe, we identify that 
break-up with the end of the world. Or again, we associate it with 
some ultimate destruction willed by man. When we envisage the 
possibility of a hydrogen war wiping out mankind, we identify this 
with the end of the world. 

But isn’t this an odd outlook for a Christian? Someone, surely, 
could object: “What about God’s plan for the universe? What about 
God’s plan for mankind? Is all to be destroyed? Are creation and 
redemption to end in meaningless catastrophe?” 

The usual answer is very unsatisfactory. It is to say: “Oh, but men 
will survive the destruction, some to go to heaven and some to hell; 
everlasting life will take over from this universe of time, with rewards 
for the just and punishment for the unjust.” Why is this not enough? 

What is missing is the cosmic significance of Christ’s work. We 
cannot dissociate the victory of Christ from creation with its purpose 
nor from human history with its purpose. Christ did not save men by 
taking them out of a created universe which would end in ultimate 
annihilation, nor by snatching them from human history which would 
be an empty drama due for annulment in final ruin. On the contrary, 
the salvation brought by Christ means that in Him this created uni- 
verse will reach the purpose for which God created it and that in Him 
human history will find its meaning and fulfilment. 
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The early Christians realized all this, and for them the end of the 
world meant, not final catastrophe, but the triumph of Christ. They 
identified it with the Second Coming of Christ. But why a Second 
Coming? 

The death and resurrection of Christ already marks the beginning 
of the end of the world. By those saving acts Christ introduced into 
this world and into human history the final order of things. The new 
creation has begun. We already have eternal life. We enjoy already 
the life of the world to come. We live in the last days. No wonder the 
first Christians were impatient for everything to be settled quickly. 
But the ascension of Christ and the promise of His return made it 
clear that the end of the world would only come about in two stages. 

The present age is the first stage. The final order of things now 
exists, fully in Christ Himself but only in a hidden, incomplete way 
in the rest of creation. This is an intermediate period. The reason for 
it is to give men the opportunity of associating themselves freely with 
the new creation and of co-operating with its gradual penetration into 
the old. When all is ready, at a time known only to God, Christ will 
come again. His return will mark the second and ultimate stage. 

The Second Coming of Christ will bring into the open the new 
order that now lies hidden. It will show the meaning of human history 
and how God has been present in it, directing it to His purpose. Christ 
will bring all to completion. His return is the end of the world, not 
in the sense of the destruction of all, but in the sense of the final ful- 
filment of all. By it will be achieved all that God set out to do when 
He created this universe and man, all that He planned when He sent 
Christ to save man and the universe with man. All that is good and 
valuable in creation and human history will be taken up into the final 
order. Nothing except sin will be excluded. This will be the triumph 
of Christ, which was the reason why God created this world and is 
the end towards which He is directing all things. 

We can see now why Christians must hope for the Second Coming. 
If we believe in Christ, can we do anything else but hope for the day 
when His work will be completed? We are like men in the last stage 
of a war. The decisive battles have been won. We are waiting im- 
patiently for the time when we can enjoy in peace the fruits of the 
victory. Christ has fought and won the decisive battles against evil, 
but there is still some mopping-up to be done. We long for the day 
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when all this will be finished and we shall enjoy in undisturbed peace 
with Him the fruits of His victory. The Second Coming will mark 
the end of the intermediate period and bring the day when we can 
share the tranquil but ardent rest of God. 

The return of Christ cannot be identified with any natural catas- 
trophe or any disaster contrived by man. The popular ideas on this 
are wrong. The coming of Christ will be a free intervention of God 
at an hour known only to Him. We have but a glimpse of His plan. 
We do not know enough even to guess at the time of Christ’s coming. 
It will be sudden and unexpected. There is no reason to associate it 
with any natural event, and as for man’s folly and its results, God 
will see to it that men do not upset His plan. Only when Christ will 
have come shall we see how the time chosen is suitable for the per- 
fect accomplishment of God’s purpose. 

Our failure to long for the Coming of Christ is a great loss to our 
Christian life. It means a failure to grasp the cosmic extent of Christ’s 
work. We think of our religion as simply an affair of our individual 
happiness. That happiness is part of God’s plan, but His plan em- 
braces much more than that. Our destiny is but part of a magnificent 
plan that includes in its wonderful sweep the whole of creation and 
the whole of human history. The work of Christ will not be complete 
until all creation has been brought into subjection and until human 
history guided by the action of God has reached its full unfolding. 
The Second Coming of Christ marks this triumphant climax. 

Again, our failure to look to the Coming of Christ makes us unable 
to appreciate properly the meaning of human history or to judge 
rightly the achievement of human progress. We divorce all this from 
the work of Christ. Either we condemn it entirely or we divide our 
life into two parts, one for this world and one for the next. The truth 
is that what men do contains two elements intermingled. There are 
the results of men’s sins, the fruits of pride, injustice, weakness and 
lack of moderation ; all this will have to be purged away. But within 
history there is also the action of God and His grace. This is the factor 
that will determine the ultimate destiny of this order and all that is 
good will be taken up into the new creation. 

We must not put our trust in men and their plans. We must not 
think that men can decide the future of this universe. That has al- 
ready been decided by Christ. He will return to take possession of 
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what is His. Meanwhile we must live in the hope of that coming, and 
our prayer should be that of the first Christians : “Come, Lord Jesus.” 
Charies Davis 


PEOPLE NEED A SIMPLER MASS 


MINENT 
personages in the Curia have declared that “changes in the missal 
and breviary” are now being readied with the coming council in 
view ; and a United Press report in the New York Times of December 
30 states that publishers of liturgical books have been alerted to an 
early revision of the breviary. Even apart from the council, it is said, 
a pontifical is being prepared with “major simplifications.” The 
projected breviary is supposed to be appreciably reduced in length. 
No details as to the Mass-changes are mentioned, and so, on being 
asked to comment on possible modifications, I have only conjectures 
by way of reply. More specifically I am asked: “Could one expect 
that Mass be improved, without being lengthened?” 

I think there are good reasons for that expectation. In particular, 
now that the Church has given us that fine ringing principle, “By its 
very nature the Mass requires that all who are present take part in 
it” (Instruction, September 3, 1958, 22), priests and people are 
more than ever conscious of their need of a new model of Mass that 
enlarges their share in the external rites. 

That is true of any Mass on any day. But what shall one say to 
harried priests and congregations ground to desperation by the Sun- 
day Mass-schedule of Masses-in-sixty minutes, parking lot to parking 
lot, so to say? People badly need a somewhat simpler Mass, and if it 
were also a little shorter, that would do no harm. 

Although length, as indicated by the word-count of the prayers 
and readings assigned, is the primary factor in the query here being 
met, the occasion allows one tu indicate other changes also. A few 
are of rubrical import; some involve mere rearranging of prayers ; 
while yet others assume linguistic options to be given by Rome. 

With counter and Latin missal I numbered the words of the Mass 
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of that day, that of the twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. With- 
out commemorations this Mass is found to total 3180 words. Here is 
the picture — and a proposal: 


Present Proposed 

Length The Roman Mass Length 

1066 wds. Unit 1, Opening to Credo, incl. 853 wds. 

574 wds. Unit 2, Offertory to Sanctus, incl. 575 wds. 
(no incensations ) 

619 wds. Unit 3, Canon to Per Ipsum, incl. 616 wds. 

921 wds. Unit 4, Communion to end 739 wds. 


(one other receiving) 


3180 wds. 2793 wds. 


To guide one in making suggestions there is, in addition to the 
Instruction on Active Participation just mentioned, the new Holy 
Week Ordinal, and the decree on rubrical simplification. This last 
works its wonders by simple excision. Of the Holy Week Ordinal Fr. 
Antonelli had said at Assisi (Assisi Papers, 154) that its framework 
and rubrics “have a directional significance in as much as they show 
. . . the orientations on which the future reform of the liturgy will 
be inspired.” The latest Instruction tries opportune, importune (al- 
most!) to add external participation to our customary internal. And 
a “new” atmosphere breathes from the Roman indult of last March, 
giving Germany many vernacular privileges for Holy Week, as ex- 
periment. To heighten the effect without prolonging the service was 
one of the factors studied (Periodica, 1959, 200). 

Sisters I know have an option in their office of Latin or English. 
I here assume, as the first of two “optionalizations” of the Mass, that 
epistle and gospel, Gloria and Credo, at high Mass or low Mass, 
may be in Latin or in any version approved by the bishop. The 
Instruction (14c) urges that epistle and gospel be read to the people 
in the vernacular by a lector, leader. Our “optionalization” makes 
for integration. 


Present Proposed 

Length Length 

1066 wads. Unit 1, Prayer and Instruction, 853 wads. 
through Credo. 
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Two additions were made to the Mass in 1570, the last gospel at 
the end, and, at the beginning, Judica and Confiteor. The Holy Week 
Ordinal strips these away for Palm Sunday and the Easter Vigil. 
Formerly, Judica and Confiteor were optional forms to be said going 
to the altar, as Trium Puerorum is now assigned on leaving it. Judica 
and Confiteor were never intended for community recitation in dia- 
logue: they are too hard for smooth recitation. Dropping them here 
gives this Unit a deposit of 385 words; and if Jube is omitted (as in 
the Requiems), the word-gain stands at 405, a good supply with 
which to manage readjustments. 

Subtractions suggest additions: three are here contemplated, an 
enlarged entrance hymn, an Old Testament Scripture passage, to be 
prefaced by a collect and Dominus vobiscum. 

Eliminating Judica and Confiteor permits the introit to revert to 
its primary function of entrance song of God’s people met for wor- 
ship. The Instruction, 27a, provides the customary and a lengthened 
form of this to cover the whole time of the priest’s entrance through 
the body of the church. At high Mass suitable psalm-passages supply 
the materials; at low Mass an entrance song in English is allowed 
(33). The Latin introit of this Mass is 45 words; if one took, for an 
English hymn, Verse 2 of “Wondrous Gift” (Our Parish Prays and 
Sings, 54), the word-count is not more than the Latin. 

Priests and others deeply regret that readings from the Old Testa- 
ment never now come in Sunday or feastday Masses, the only Masses 
attended by the vast majority of Catholics. At Assisi Fr. Bea, since 
named Cardinal, retailed reasons “why zealous shepherds of souls 
ardently hope that the number of ‘preachable pericopes’ . . . be 
increased by some opportune provision” (Assisi Papers, 85). It 
might therefore be suggested that a passage of about 100 words be 
given place here, preceded by a collect (40 words). If the gradual 
be put after the Old Testament passage, and the alleluia verse after 
the epistle, there is no added length in the music. 

Unit 1, then, adds up as follows: an enlarged entrance song (70), 
Kyrie (88), Gloria (170), first collect (210), Old Testament pas- 
sage (310), gradual (329), second collect (375), epistle (478), 
alleluia verse (492), Munda but not Jube (534), the gospel (692) 
and the Credo (853). 

At the Easter Vigil much of the rite is conducted from the sedile. 
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At pontifical high Mass, except for the incensations, the prelate con- 

ducts the whole Fore-Mass from his “sedile”: it would be good if we 

did the same. 

Present Proposed 

Length Length 
574 wds. Unit 2, Preparing My Sacrifice and Yours 575 wads. 

An earlier paragraph postulated a papal option for vernacular for 
epistle, gospel, Gloria and Credo. Here we postulate a second 
progressive freedom of choice between Latin and any version previ- 
ously endorsed by the local bishop covering all items said or sung 
aloud : the preface is included here, but not the Pater Noster. 

Apart from the offertory verse, from the salutation (Dominus 
vobiscum) that begins the offertory to the secret prayer, all authors 
are agreed, there is not one item of Roman origin. Or, more precisely, 
not one used as originally written, for Deus qui humanae at the 
mingling of the chalice is an adapted Christmas collect. All the other 
offertory prayers are elaborations of ninth-century France, when 
people were silent at service. The piety there voiced had not heard 
the good news that “the sacred liturgy is the entire public worship of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, namely, of its Head and members,” as 
the Instruction solemnly begins, quoting Mediator Dei. 

After the offertory verse (20) and the Dominus vobiscum (22), 
we propose to lead this part of the Mystical Body through that great 
Prayer of the Faithful now used only on Good Friday. Just naming 
its intentions builds magnificent horizons for our praying: the 
Church, the pope, the hierarchy, governments, local needs, the Jews, 
infidels, etc. On Good Friday each of the nine collects has its own 
introduction, genuflection and a response. If just the collects them- 
selves are taken, they give this Unit a word-count of 290 words. 

Because Suscipe (361), Deus qui (386) and Offerimus (411) 
are all so closely linked with the actions, they are retained unchanged. 
The collection of offerings, with or without a ceremonial offertory 
procession, is then being carried out. At Lavabo (430) it is planned 
to stop after Verse 2, and then to pass to Dominus vobiscum (432), 
here replacing Orate Fratres. The secret prayer (450), freed at last 
of its Carolingian “secrecy,” ought to be heard again as the “prayer 
over the oblations.” The Trinity preface and Sanctus give the Unit 
a word-total of 575. 
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Present Proposed 

Length Length 

619 wds. Unit 3, The Canon, the Church’s Great 616 wds. 
Prayer. 

Copyists’ errors long ago let three Amen’s slip into the canon, after 
Hanc igitur, Supplices and Memento for the dead. Removing them 
now would stimulate people to think of the canon as one Great 
Prayer, although it was not all written at the same time. 

Until Charlemagne’s time the canon was sung or recited aloud. In 
the depths of the Age of Iron, when Rome imported missals from the 
North, the silent canon became “Roman” almost by inadvertence. 
Perhaps the opus operantis Ecclesiae will find it good to free the 
canon from these centuries of silence. As a start in that direction 
some now urge that at least the Per ipsum be released for proclama- 
tion; in Latin, of course. 


Present Proposed 
Length Length 
921 wds. Unit 4, The Mystical Body in Communion. 739 wds. 


In 1570, when the Mass as we have it was made obligatory, the 
priest (practically) was the only communicant ; so the reception was 
put at the very end, and thanksgiving remitted to the time after Mass. 
The archaic form then imposed sadly needs integrating now. 

Taking the Mass as a whole, the Communion comes too far on, too 
near the actual end. What disproportion between the prolonged 
preparation — and the fact that hardly any time is allotted for the 
culminating communing with the hidden Guest. Yet several of the 
prayer-forms could serve without change for prayers after Com- 
munion. Some modest rearranging in that particular is indicated 
below. 

Another crippling factor is the length of time now needed for the 
distribution of Communion. The more the people understand their 
role in the Mass, by the terms of the recent Instruction (22c), they 
will want “the complete active participation” by Communion. The 
physical problem of handling the distribution smoothly and with 
grave dispatch becomes more acute each year. The Holy Week 
Ordinal is not without suggestions: for Thursday (29) and Friday 
(33) it urges that others assist in the distribution, either at the railing, 
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or in some other decent place. Simple, priedieu Communion “sub- 
stations” ought to be scattered about the buiiding as need dictates. I 
have seen ten priests distributing Communion from as many centers 
in foreign churches. At high Mass the Communion verse is to be sung 
as Communion is distributed (27c) ; for low Mass, a suitable hymn 
is envisaged (33). 

No Confiteor is said for the celebrating priest, nor need there be 
one for the others, when Communion is distributed within the Mass. 
This bit of integration spares 153 words. The form to be said by the 
priest in administering Communion should be optionally cut to 
Corpus Domini nostri, which the priest can actually say while reach- 
ing the Host to one person. 

This possible sketch for Unit 4, as before, will indicate the word 
total in the Unit by the number in parenthesis after the item named. 
Oremus . . . Pater Noster (65), Libera (119), Pax (150), Haec 
commixtio (168) and Agnus Dei (193), as in our missals. 

The Instruction (31c) permits Agnus Dei for joint recital by priest 
and people. We make the same suggestion for the threefold Domine 
non sum dignus, and number it only once. However the exact se- 
quence be arranged, our numbering here proceeds as follows: after 
the prayer, Domine, Jesu Christi qui (233), Panem (240), and, 
solemnly with the people, the triple Domine, non sum dignus (294) 
and Corpus Domini (302). 

The consumption of the Chalice, Quid retribuam (338), brings on 
the Communion of the people, the sacred Particles being imparted 
with the short form, Corpus Domini nostri (341). At this point the 
word-count registers the Communion verse (354). 

The rubrics now direct the priest, between consuming the Host and 
the Chalice, to pause a moment and meditate on the most blessed 
Sacrament. For this purpose I propose, as a personal thanksgiving, 
so to say, using the prayers, Domine, Jesu Christe (403) and 
Perceptio (453), before proceeding to the ablutions. These, with 
Quod ore (467) and Corpus (502), will have enabled the priest to 
take care of the customary manual acts of purification. The Com- 
munion rite nears completion. 

By way of a corporate thanksgiving within the Mass itself, I pro- 
pose here to take from the Holy Week Ordinal such an antiphon as 
“Where charity and love are, there God is. The love of Christ has 
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gathered us together.” If added here, the word-count stands at 517. 
If the English Magnificat be used (Spencer version), the total is 644. 
A missal collect such as this, “Lord, grant that we whom thou hast 
regaled with the sacred gifts may requite Thee with perpetual thanks- 
giving” (664), terminates this little “eucharistic gesture.” 

Postcommunion (684), dismissal (694) and Placeat (729) bring 
one to the blessing (738), the people’s Amen being the final word. 

We are deeply grateful that Mass-reform is under study now, for 
many are sighing for a somewhat simpler way of sharing these 
unsearchable riches. 

Gerald Ellard, S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


SAMARITAN INTERLUDE 


HE structure of the 
Fourth Gospel appears to have been determined according to the 
Jewish liturgical calendar. By that we mean, not only that it is built 
up around the Israelite cycle of feasts——the Passover, Pentecost, 
Tents or Tabernacles, the Dedication of the Temple, the Sabbath 
—but also that the symbolism of these feasts is exploited by the 
sacred author in presenting the words and works of Jesus’ private life. 
However, there are two notable exceptions to this general arrange- 
ment. Both the resurrection of Christ and His meeting with the 
Samaritan woman by the well of Sychar are not associated with any 
Jewish festival. As has been suggested, John intentionally abandons 
the liturgical cycle of Judaism in presenting the incident at Jacob’s 
well (John 4:1-42) because, at this point, Jesus finds Himself in the 
land of schism, Samaria. 
There is however another, and more profound, reason: this scene 
provides the occasion for the momentous announcement of a new 
“religion in Spirit and truth.” 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
It will be recalled that after the Samaritan offers of help in rebuilding 
the temple in Jerusalem had been rebuffed by the fiercely orthodox 
survivors of the Babylonian captivity (Esdr. 4:1 ff.), this half-pagan 
people (4 Kings 17:24), who nonetheless still clung to the Law of 
Moses, had retreated behind the solid wall of religious isolationism 
and erected their own place of worship upon Mount Garizim, beside 
the ancient Samaritan capital of Shechem, where even today a 
handful of their descendants still celebrate the Passover sacrifice. 

And so Samaritan separatism had hardened into hatred, which 
was reciprocated by their Jewish brethren, as can be seen from the 
lines of Ben Sira, who classes them with Israel’s hereditary foes, the 
Edomites and the Philistines : 

“There are two nations whom my soul detests ; the third is no nation 
at all: 
those who dwell upon the mountain of Seir, the Philistines, 
and the stupid people who live in Shechem” (Ecclus, 50:25-26). 

The name of Shechem (its ruins lie near the modern city of 
Nablus) means “portion,” since it was here that Jacob had given 
Joseph a field as his inheritance (Gen. 48:21—22). “Sychar,” which 
means “drunken,” is the term the evangelist uses to designate either 
this same town or a nearby village. It may be a derogatory nickname 
used by the hostile Jews. Jacob’s well, which is still in use today, is 
one of the deepest wells in Palestine. 

The locale is rich in biblical reminiscences. Near here the patriarch 
Joseph had been buried (Jos. 24:32). Here too Abraham had had a 
vision of God who promised to give the territory to his descendants 
(Gen. 12:6—7); here Jacob had set up an altar to El, God of Israel 
(Gen. 33:20). As to Jacob’s well, it may be mentioned in a very 
obscure line in the blessing of Joseph (Gen. 49:22). At any rate, a 
clearer reference to it is found in Moses’ blessing of the Israelites 
(Deut. 33:28). Finally, it was at Shechem that Joshua had renewed 
the covenant between God and His people (Jos. 24:1-28). 


THE THEME OF THE WELL 


The well-motif runs like a thread throughout the entire Bible, and 
evokes a whole poetic and theological tradition which is of consider- 
able moment. Its point of departure is the spring which flowed from 
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the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:10—12), while it culminates in the final 
vision of the Apocalypse, which describes the Holy Spirit as “a river 
of spring water, radiant as crystal, flowing from the throne ot God 
and of the Lamb” (Apoc. 22:1). 

Between these two extreme limits, biblical revelation attests to a 
remarkable development in the conception of the well or spring. The 
well was celebrated in song by the nomad Israelites (Num. 21:17- 
18). During this people’s wandering in the desert, God had provi- 
dently supplied water from miraculous springs (Ex. 15:25; 17:6). 

In the patriarchal sagas, the well is constantly the scene of 
romance: the meeting of Abraham’s servant with Rebecca (Gen. 
24:10-27), Jacob’s encounter with Rachel (Gen. 29:9—11), Moses’ 
introduction to the daughter of Raguel (Ex. 2:15-22). 

In the prophets, the well or spring becomes a figure of the mes- 
sianic renewal : “Then you will draw water with joy from the springs 
of salvation” (Is. 12:3). Ezekiel had beheld a spring of pure water 
flowing from the temple in the messianic age (Ez. 47:1 ff.), while 
Zacharias had foretold the function of this messianic fountain: “for 
the cleansing of sin and uncleanness” (Zach. 13:1). 

In Jeremias, God contrasts Himself, “a fountain of living water” 
with His unfaithful people’s “broken cisterns that can hold no water” 
(Jer. 2:13). Deutero-Isaias compares the messianic outpouring of 
Yahweh’s divine Spirit to streams of water upon dry earth (Is. 44:3; 
43:20; 55:1), and the new Israel to a spring “whose waters fail not” 
(Is. 58:11). 

The sapiential literature provides a new development for the 
theme: Wisdom is constantly compared to a water-spring (Prov. 
18:4; Ecclus. 24:30 ff.). The spouse in the Canticle of Canticles 
compares his bride to 

“A garden fountain, a well of fresh water, 
a stream flowing down from Lebanon” (Cant. 4:15). 

This long tradition in which the evangelist has been formed is 
operative in his thought as he describes Christ’s meeting with the 
woman beside the well in Samaria. 


PARADOX OF THE INCARNATION 


As we have previously remarked, John loves to depict the many 
aspects of the paradox which lies at the heart of Christian salvation- 
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history : “the Word became man.” This theme dominates the episode 
we are considering where John aims at presenting the paradoxical 
nature of the Christian religion. 

Accordingly, we find the Son of God, creator of the universe and 
source of life for all men (John 1:3-—4), forced to sit upon the ground 
out of sheer weariness. Moreover, He who is the Father’s gift to 
men (John 3:16; 4:10) is put under the necessity of begging a drink 
of water from a Samaritan woman and using a vessel from which no 
scrupulous Jew would drink (John 4:6—9), and thereby exposing 
Himself to a rebuke from a woman who has no friends even among 
her own people. 

To savor fully the paradox John presents here, we must realize the 
utter reality of these human experiences of Jesus. Jesus, John assures 
us, was actually tired out from walking, was really thirsty from the 
noon-day heat. The Christian is not helped to faith in Christ’s divinity 
by ignoring the palpable truth of His human nature. This is a funda- 
mental principle in Johannine theology: “God no man has ever 
seen ; his only Son, who knows the secrets of his Father’s heart, has 
himself become the interpreter” (John 1:18). 


THE MYSTERY OF LIVING WATER 


The dialogue which ensues is admirable as a record of the steps 
leading to the Samaritan woman’s conversion. However, its function 
in the episode is not principally to tell “the story of a soul.” Its aim 
is rather to give the Christian reader of the Gospel a deeper insight 
into the “religion in Spirit and truth,” whose announcement forms 
the dialogue’s climax. 

This is clear from the prominence given the notion of “living 
water” throughout the conversation. In Semitic idiom, “living water” 
means water bubbling up from a spring as distinguished from the 
more or less stagnant water found in a cistern. Here “living water”’ is 
a symbol of the Holy Spirit, and to drink of it means to receive bap- 
tism (Paul employs the same metaphor in 1 Cor. 12:13). 

“If you only recognized the gift of God — who it is who says to 
you, ‘Give me a drink’ — you would have asked him and he would 
have given you living water” (John 4:10). Christ as savior of the 
world is God’s gift to men, a truth which the woman and her fellow 
countrymen will realize only at the end of this episode (John 4:42). 
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Since the woman is unaware of all this at the present moment, she 
takes His offer of “living water” to refer to the spring-water found 
only at the bottom of the well. 

Still, beneath the banter of her impertinent question, “Are you 
greater than our father Jacob?” we can sense a half-conscious suspi- 
cion that this stranger is somehow more than a mere Jew who is not 
bound by the scruples of convention. 

To help her towards faith, Jesus hastens to correct her misappre- 
hension about the “living water”: “Every man who drinks the water 
I will give him will have his thirst quenched forever. In fact, the 
water I will give him will become a spring leaping up to eternal life.” 
By using a word for “leap” employed only of persons in Greek, the 
author indicates that the Holy Spirit is meant here. 

But all this is lost upon the woman who only thinks to save herself 
the trouble of hauling water. Still her desire for this mysterious 
“living water” is not insincere, and Jesus determines to assist her by 
pointing out the cause of her spiritual blindness. He shows that He 
is fully aware of her sinful state by revealing her past life. Such 
supernatural knowledge as He displays must mean that He is one 
of God’s emissaries : “I see, sir, that you are a prophet.” 


THE RELIGION IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH 


Here was an opportunity not to be lost. This man of God must have 
the requisite knowledge to settle the age-old dispute about the divine 
cult which had divided Jews and Samaritans. But Jesus gives a sur- 
prising answer to the woman’s question. The supreme moment in 
the whole salvation-history is about to occur, and there no longer 
will be any point in the Jewish-Samaritan controversy. Religion will 
cease to be linked to a holy place. 

In a certain sense, the hour has already become reality with the 
Incarnation; the foundations of the New Temple (John 2:13 ff.) 
are, with His coming, already laid. “But an hour will strike, indeed it 
is already striking, when true adorers will adore the Father in Spirit 
and truth. Yes, the Father is seeking those who will adore him in this 
manner. God’s nature is spiritual: hence those who adore him must 
adore in Spirit and truth” (John 4:23-24). 

What is the meaning of this adoration of God “in Spirit and 
truth”? It has frequently been misinterpreted by some who assume 
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that it refers to the spiritual side of man’s nature : man must worship 
only in the privacy of his own heart with his spiritual faculties. Thus it 
would provide an argument against Christian ritual and Christian 
sacramental practice. Such ultra-spiritualism would leave to each 
individual the right to determine his own manner of worshiping. 

It is similar to that other mistaken viewpoint which claims that the 
Johannine writings authorize the individual to interpret Scripture as 
he pleases without reference to the Church’s teaching (cf. John 6:45; 
1 John 2:27). With regard to our present question, one may well ask 
whether this refusal to grant the necessity, or even the usefulness, of 
any external form of worship is not based upon a failure to appreciate 
John’s teaching that the Christian approach to God is the essentially 
humble way through the material as well as the spiritual. 

In the present context, it is clear that for John only those who have 
been reborn by “water and Spirit” are able to worship “in Spirit 
and truth” (John 4:13-14). That is to say, only those who have 
submitted to Christian baptism, the “living water” which is a material 
yet efficacious symbol of the invisible Spirit, can adore God in the 
way He desires. 

On John’s view, the new religion is determined by two qualities of 
the divine salvific activity: “God is Spirit” (John 4:24), and God 
is “Truth.” In the Bible, “spirit” is not opposed merely to the 
material: it is opposed to “the flesh.” Thus “spirit” connotes the 
infinite distance separating the divine from human nature with all its 
creaturely weakness and proneness to sin. 

This biblical viewpoint has nothing in common with the Greek 
attitude which exalts the human “spirit” at the expense of the cor- 
poreal in man, and is always in danger of exalting it at the expense of 
the divine. John’s religion “in Spirit” is only possible where “the 
flesh,” man in his total personality, spiritual no less than material, is 
assimilated to God who “is Spirit” by a regeneration “from above” 
which transforms the weak and sinful creature into a “child of God” 
(John 1:12). 

This supernatural rebirth reposes ultimately also upon the fact 
that God is Truth: God is trustworthy, is faithful to His promise of 
saving man. This quality of the divine activity is exemplified most 
perfectly in the event with which John’s Gospel begins: “the Word 
became man.” 
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And because the Son of God assumed a complete human nature 
with its material as well as its spiritual components, He has created 
entirely new supernatural possibilities for man in his concrete, 
material personality. In fact, through the glorification of His own 
bodily humanity which has been made capable of communicating 
the Spirit (John 7:39), Christ has endowed the material creation 
with new supernatural potentialities. Its natural symbolism has been 
recreated and elevated into the truly efficacious symbolism of the 
Christian sacraments. 

Accordingly, the worship of God, “in Spirit and truth,” far from 
being anti-ritualistic, is essentially a sacramental religion in which 
the material as well as the spiritual plays a paramount role. It is 
characteristic of Christianity that it regards nothing as beyond the 
far-reaching effects of the redemption in Jesus Christ, not even the 
material side of man’s nature. 

It is precisely this catholic aspect of Christian salvation which 
dominates the whole episode by the well of Jacob. Jesus has chosen 
this place, beyond the pale of Judaism with its exclusivist claims to a 
monopoly of divine worship, to be proclaimed as “the Savior of the 
world” (John 4:42). 

At this point in the conversation, Jesus reveals Himself to the 
woman as the Christ, whose primary function, as she herself admits, 
is to reform the divine cult: “I, who am speaking to you, am he” 
(John 4:26). Yet, as we see in the sequel, the woman is not quite 
ready to make her act of faith in Jesus. Although she invites her 
neighbors to “come and see a man who has told me all I ever did,” 
she still hesitates to draw the obvious conclusion: “Might he not be 
the Christ?” The Christian faith comes, John holds with Paul, “from 
hearing” (Rom. 10:17), and it is after hearing the Gospel from 
Jesus’ own lips during two days that these Samaritans “know that he 
is really the Savior of the world.” 


JESUS EXEMPLIFIES THE NEW RELIGION 


The scene between Jesus and His disciples which follows the dialogue 
with the Samaritan woman is closely connected with it. The new 
worship of God, which involves the whole man (and therefore in- 
volves all men irrespective of race), has put an end to the extreme 
nationalism of the Jewish religion and its narrow conventions. 
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Jesus sees into the hearts of His astonished disciples, who are dis- 
mayed to find Him conversing with a Samaritan woman, and reads 
their unspoken question, “Why did you speak to her?” He answers 
this question by a remark which appears to be a refusal to eat: “My 
food consists in doing the will of him who sent me and in completing 
his work” (John 4:34). 

To obtain something to eat, His disciples have not hesitated to 
speak with the ostracized Samaritans. Jesus has spoken to the 
woman by the well to carry out God’s will and God’s work, the 
salvation of the world. The disciples have procured their food, He, 
His. 

To try to raise their minds to some comprehension of the loftiness 
of His vocation, which will one day be theirs also, Jesus looks into 
the future and describes the conversion of Samaria which is to be the 
work of Philip and Peter and John (Acts 8:4—25). He Himself as 
the first harvester is already “gathering fruit for eternal life” (John 
4:36). In fact this very hour He has been planting the seed, whose 
fruits His disciples will harvest as heirs of His toil. 

If it be true, as Jesus has taught the Samaritan woman, that the 
new religion “in Spirit and truth” does not neglect the material side 
of man, it remains equally true that its practice demands the insight 
of faith, enabling the Christian to see in the material limitations of 
man’s earthly existence a symbol of God’s will, His plan for the 
redemption of the world. 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


ORGANIZING A BIBLE VIGIL 


T IS axiomatic 
that there can be no liturgical movement without a biblical move- 
ment. In Liturgical Piety Louis Bouyer pointed out the dogmatic 
basis for this relationship. God’s word was spoken to the peopie of 
God when it was officially called in the Qahal, that is, the liturgical 
assembly. The reading of the Scripture which takes place at Mass is 
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not merely one among many types of reading the divine word: “It is 
the chief and fundamental type, to which all the others refer as to 
their norm.” The use of Scripture in the liturgical rites is not, then, an 
historical accident. 

The liturgy is more than an ensemble of rites; it is rather an 
ensemble of signs. Through the signs of the liturgy the redemption of 
Christ is mediated to us. It is the purpose of the Bible vigil to give 
both an understanding of sacred history as our history and, in the 
light of that history, an understanding of the realities contained and 
proclaimed in the liturgy. How many people leave church after Sun- 
day Mass without knowing that they have assisted at the triumph of 
Christ over sin, at the divinization of our nature, at the building up 
of the Mystical Body? 

The Bible vigil gives the people an appreciation of the rites as 
signs of redemption. The pouring of water in baptism is more than 
a ritual gesture; it is an efficacious sign which can best be understood 
in relation to the history of salvation as seen in the saving waters of 
exodus, of the desert, of the Jordan. 

Sacred Scripture is the proclamation and realization of redemp- 
tion. Since the sacraments are signs of salvation, it would seem 
proper to join the sign of salvation to the scriptural account of salva- 
tion. The paschal candle should be related to the column of fire 
which guided the liberated in the desert, and the Eucharist should be 
related to the manna. 

The Scripture reading within the liturgy makes the rite more 
properly a sign. It explains to the faithful how a gesture is trans- 
formed into a redemptive act, and lays before them the dogmatic 
meaning of the rite. The function of Scripture in the liturgy is there- 
fore one of signification. The word of God proclaimed in connection 
with rite unveils the redemptive symbolism of the rite. 

The liturgy, in its turn, accomplishes the word. The lector who 
reads a passage of the Old Testament in the worshiping community 
does more than read of an historical event. He transforms the Scrip- 
ture into the living word addressed to a community gathered to 
receive it. When the account of the Old Testament covenant is read, 
what is proclaimed is not a past event. Rather the reading is the 
proclamation of the word which attains its fullest efficacy in the 
covenant which binds the present worshiping community. 
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The aim of the liturgical celebration of the word is not to force 
upon a modern community an ancient story, as though Christians 
were perpetually centuries behindhand, nourishing themselves on a 
dead past. A celebration of the word makes this word actual; it 
accomplishes it, realizes it. When Scripture is proclaimed in a wor- 
shiping community, it is no longer merely a written word, a scripture, 
but becomes once again the word of God, actual and present as a 
ferment within the community who listen to it. 

With this theology of the word in mind an ideal schema for the 
celebration of the word can be constructed which can be used by 
those organizing Bible vigils for parish churches. The following theo- 
logical principles will guide such a vigil. 

1) The reading of Scripture is communal. 

There are a number of ways of reading sacred Scripture. It is 
important, however, to assign a hierarchy of dignity to the various 
ways. As Bouyer pointed out, the reading of the sacred Scriptures in 
the worshiping community is the chief and fundamental type, to 
which all the others refer as to their norm. 

Through instructions the faithful should be given an appreciation 
of the dignity of the Bible vigil. The Mass excepted, it takes pre- 
cedence over other forms of Bible reading: a Bible study group, 
classroom reading, private reading. 

2) The celebration of the word must be completed in a rite. 

The role of the word in the liturgy is to unveil the redemptive 
significance of a rite. When the liturgy proclaims the word, the liturgy 
realizes the word, accomplishes it, makes it actual. The existence of 
a rite at the end of a celebration makes the word itself more real and 
more present within the community. The traditional unity between 
the word and the rite, therefore, should be maintained by completing 
every celebration of the word by a rite. 

A Bible vigil which has as its theme the tree of life could finish 
with the veneration of the crucifix from the main altar; or a vigil on 
the theme of light by bringing the paschal candle into the midst of 
the community. 

3) The proclamation should follow the lines of biblical develop- 
ment. 

The liturgy accomplishes the word. If the liturgy wishes to realize 
this accomplishment perfectly, it should submit itself to the laws by 
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which biblical themes are evolved. The laws impose four steps on the 
reading of the Bible in a vigil. 

The first step is represented by the reading of the Law and of the 
historical books of the Old Testament. In these writings the theme to 
be developed is sketched and realized for the first time in history: 
creation, covenant, exodus, the promised land, kingship. 

The second is the reading of the prophets. The role of the prophets 
is to reconsider the events of sacred history, to uproot them from the 
past and to project them into the future. The prophets transform a 
past fact into an element of hope, into an eschatological theme. 

The third step is represented by the evangelical narrations, the 
Gospels, whose mission is to proclaim the realization of this hope in 
the person of Christ. 

The fourth, based especially on the epistles of St. Paul, brings a 
moral conclusion : since this is the will of God — as seen in the other 
three steps — live in a manner which accords with these divine truths. 

The laws of biblical evolution govern the biblical vigil, but it is not 
necessary that they all be realized each time. It is possible to have a 
vigil with only two or three readings, in which case the homily fol- 
lowing the readings will fill in the development omitted in the read- 
ings. What is important is that the schema be the basis for the 
structure of the vigil so that the readings make up a whole easily 
understood by the faithful. The homily of the vigil develops the 
theme in the light of the biblical evolution which the four steps 
present in outline. 

4) The biblical laws dictate the order of the proclamation of 
the word. 

The vigil begins with an entrance which creates the necessary cli- 
mate and puts the community in the right spiritual disposition to 
receive the word. 

After a very brief introduction in which the priest explains the 
biblical theme of the vigil, the first lesson is read. It is important that 
the reading of the word should be at the beginning of the vigil. In our 
faith it is the divine which takes the initiative. It is the word who 
speaks first ; the divine initiative constitutes the community by assem- 
bling it. 

There follows a homily on the lesson just read. The homily is not 
an exegetical disquisition but remains within the structure of the 
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proclamation, an extension of the reading whose purpose is to 
actualize the reading, to search out its concrete meaning for the life 
of the parochial community. 

The people respond to the homily with a song, either by singing 
acclamations or a psalm. The response should preferably be poetic 
in form, as the gradual is a poetic response to the epistle. In the 
response the people take up the theme of the reading and the homily. 
They repeat in a lyrical mode what they have just been taught in a 
didactic mode. 

Next comes the prayer of the people, which may be silent — each 
prays in adoration and petition—or in a solemn manner; if the 
latter, then a “litany” is preferable. 

The celebrant gathers up the praise and petition of the people and 
expresses them in an official, public way by means of a collect, which 
can be taken from the missal. In so far as possible, the collect should 
take into account the theme of the reading. 

The same order is followed for all the readings, whatever their 
number : lesson, short homily, song, prayer of the people, prayer of 
the celebrant. 

The Bible vigil is closed by the rite which fulfills the word. The rite 
is chosen in function of the theme, not only as an illustration of it, 
but as a true element of worship, an authentic actualization of the 
design of God within this particular community. 

There is no necessity of adhering rigidly to the schema, but it 
should inspire and orient the celebration of the Bible vigil. 

Important, too, is the fact that the congregation belongs to a 
specific cultural milieu. The liturgical publications from Europe can 
give us many ideas, but we cannot introduce slavishly all the practices 
which have been successful abroad. And especially deadly would be 
the arty or the esoteric in the selection of the scriptural texts and the 
choice of the closing rite. Any posing, any want of sincerity or strain- 
ing after effect will vitiate the celebration ; and such a Bible vigil will 
die the death it deserves. 

The Abbey of Saint André (Bruges, Belgium) has published a 
collection of schemas for use during Lent and Advent entitled 
Schemas de Pastorale Biblique pour Avent et le Careme. The 
majority of suggestions for the Bible vigil were taken from the intro- 
duction of this volume. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


IT IS BEING DONE ‘ne 
HAT makes a com- 


munity? First of all, people. There are over 5,000 on the campus of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana—a general four- 
year college blossoming now into a junior university with graduate 
studies in several fields. 

What else? 

Common interests, of course. Education is a solid bond, sometimes 
reduced to the business of getting a degree to get a job, but nevertheless 
learning is at the core of this community. True enough, interests can be 
broader and more numerous than purpose, and they are. In this campus 
community, purpose is to prepare people for living in 20th century 
America. The Lafayette diocese, 350,000 souls, proportionally most 
Catholic in the nation, has no Catholic college. 

Anything more? Indeed. This is a unique campus, since 67% of all 
students are Catholic, rising right up out of Catholic Southwest Louisi- 
ana, where an even higher percentage holds in some of the civil parishes 
(counties). But the faculty and staff run less, some 30%, since the old 
American question of Catholic shortages in fields of higher learning and 
education isn’t answered here either. 

More than half the students are “day-hops,” trotting in and out to 
classes five days a week — there are no Saturday classes, which means 
weak weekends for the community, at least geographically. Juxtaposi- 
tion, granted, is not a necessary ingredient of community. Witness the 
urban distances between “neighbors” in otherwise close and intimate 
surroundings. Even at SLI, where 1600 students live in campus housing, 
with perhaps 1000 more within easy walking or riding distance from 
the college and the remainder commutiig from outlying towns, the 
campus itself is different: it consists of four islands, and these constitute 
a canonical parish for the Catholic students. 

There is the cow island, where the college dairy herd is kept; the 
chicken island, for poultry ; the vegetable island, or college farm (all with 
residents and attendants in the employment of the school); and the 
human being island, where the dormitories and the classrooms and other 
campus facilities center around the focal Memorial Student Union, 
book store, post office and clubrooms. Our Lady of Wisdom Catholic 
Student Center is on the last island, actually on campus, with chapel, 
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chaplains’ quarters and offices for three priests, library, lounges, class- 
rooms, auditorium, meeting rooms and social hall. 

Community also needs common activity in pursuit of purposes and in 
sharing of interests. SLI’s community is fluid, with huge turnovers every 
year, sizable ones each semester, a sizable exodus every day for home, 
and general departure on weekends, nigh total for vocation periods. Only 
a handful of faculty and staff members and families and a few married 
couples in Vet Village housing hold out when vacations empty the insti- 
tution. Continuity in community can mean much in the development of 
a way of life. Of it, here, there is precious little. 

What keeps it all going, this campus Catholic community? Purpose, 
of course, and the chapel with Christ in His sacraments; the two full- 
time and one student-assistant chaplains, and a lay staff of four fulltime 
persons; a program built up over the years; the solid support of the 
Bishop and his Auxiliary ; fruits witnessed in the lives of persons sharing 
the community. 

Most of the community — especially in the student group — claim 
French background, usually identified too with their Catholicism, but 
not always. Likewise, a number of young Negro students from South- 
west Louisiana share the educational facilities and opportunities of the 
Institute on a commuter basis. 

For students, the active liaison on campus is the Newman Club, grow- 
ing pattern of Catholic leadership training for young men and women 
on secular campuses, with programs aplenty in religious, intellectual 
and social areas. But the Center itself, a complex of facilities in a promi- 
nent, street-corner position across from the men’s gym and the college 
laboratory school, is really the whole heart of the community for 
Catholic students — members or not — faculty, staff, couples, friends. 

Fundamental purpose of such a center is education. Chaplains are 
appointed not only to administer the sacraments and celebrate Mass for 
the campus community — in many instances this could be managed, 
though not as perfectly, by a neighboring parish. The end of the center 
on such a campus is to teach. It almost becomes a small college-within-a- 
college, on the pattern of Oxford. Chaplains, visiting professors both 
priests and laymen, conduct a series of courses on theology for the 
layman, philosophy, basic problems in religion, a short course in the 
Catholic faith, Scripture, Church history, Christian art, marriage and 
family, life of Cardinal Newman, Catholic choral music, great Catholic 
authors, labor-management relations. Discussion clubs in dormitories, 
six weeks each semester, Newman Forum lecturers and other speakers 
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add to the education pattern. After the chapel, the library is considered 
the most important room in the Center. 

But the chapel is first. If the purpose of the Catholic Center-Com- 
munity is to teach, it is in the chapel most of all that teaching is done. 
This is the living center, the most important classroom on campus, the 
heart of the whole program. It has its expression in a set of twelve prin- 
ciples drawn up by the chaplains after several years of experience, and 
touching on every area of campus living. Frequently during the year, 
these are the subject of homilies, sermons, commentary by the chaplains: 

1) For the glory of the Most Holy Trinity (architectonic principle). 

2) Thy Kingdom Come (operative principle — restoration of all in 
Christ through the areas of education and formation provided by the 
college and the Center). 

3) Christ is our Way, our Truth, our Life. 

4) The Church is Christ-in-time: His Mystical Body. 

5) The altar is the source and center of our living. 

6) Prayer is our native Christian tongue. 

7) Love is our pattern and means of living. 

8) The Christ-life is shared through love-in-service. 

9) Love-in-service is greatest when we teach each one to love and 
live Christ fully in his own state of life. 

10) Man’s mind is God’s greatest gift under grace; we thank Him 
best by teaching the intellect, training the will and other faculties to 
graceful, fruitful maturity. 

11) Each one must learn to fulfill his own role in the sharing of 
Christ through prayer and service, alert to the needs of the times. 

12) With Mary our mother, learn and love your life’s work. 

Chief student group for Catholics is the Newman Club, in close liaison 
with its national federation, province organization and regional groups. 
The Newman Club is an organization in America patterned after the 
master idea of English convert John Henry Cardinal Newman, who 
envisioned residential and intellectual centers established by Catholics to 
supply Catholic formation to students while these received their educa- 
tion from secular or non-Catholic institutions of higher learning. Its 
purpose is “to deepen the spiritual and enrich the temporal lives of its 
members through a balanced program of religious, intellectual and social 
activities.” The Newman Club at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
established in the 20’s and operating since 1942 from the Catholic Stu- 
dent Center on campus, describes its function in this fashion: 

“A Newman Center serves three great purposes on a secular college 
campus: 
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“1) It is everything a church and parish should be for students, fac- 
ulty, and staff. The Mass and the sacraments are its primary concern: 
Catholicism lived. 

“2) It is a center of knowledge, learning and teaching, in the best 
manner possible: sermons, homilies, formal courses, discussion clubs, 
library, talks at Newman Club meetings, guest speakers, lecture series, 
small groups. 

“3) It is a hearth of social gathering, a center of warmth and friend- 
ship.” 

For Newmanites, faculty and staff, the community is nonexistent 
without the heart-community of worship. All Masses for many years 
have been either dialogue or sung Masses, with congregational singing 
regularly at low Masses, and participation in the sung Masses. Hymns 
are from the Liber Usualis and from other sources, gathered on a hymn 
card printed specially for the Center. Students and faculty members are 
readers at Mass, pacing the congregation in the recitation of the com- 
mon prayers. 

One of the most effective and simple things is the five-minute homily 
at every weekday Mass in Our Lady of Wisdom Chapel, regardless of 
how many — or few —are present. This allows an opportunity to talk 
about the liturgy, the saints, the seasons, the fast, the programs, the 
participation, the Mystical Body, campus life and problems, and any- 
thing else needing attention and relation to the life of the Church. Three 
hundred sixty-five times a year is a lot of times and a great help. A simple 
five-minute talk does not demand a great deal of preparation from a 
priest, but it is very profitable for both himself and the people. 

There is the symbolic offering of the altar breads at every Mass. No 
procession, simply a tray on a little table near the sanctuary, with a 
silver bowl containing the altar breads, the cruets, the priest’s host and 
a ciborium. The people, at whatever time they come into church until 
the offertory, take an altar bread and place it in the ciborium. Thus they 
get a sense of offering, and the celebrant gets the proper number of 
hosts for Communion from today’s offering and sacrifice, according to 
the wishes of Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei. A few extra are consecrated 
just in case there are strangers at Mass. 

Lauds are recited before and Prime after morning Mass in English 
from the Short Breviary; Vespers every afternoon and Compline after 
evening Mass. This holds for Sundays as well. A course on the Mass runs 
twelve weeks each semester, taught by a well-qualified layman of La- 
fayette. Encouragement of use of the daily missal is one of the most 
practical things of all. Students instruct other students in how to be 
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sacristans, acolytes, readers, leaders of congregational singing, choir 
directors, organists, and actually appoint them for turns. This extends 
the work and gives more persons a chance to develop skills. Student 
responsibility —in all areas—is part of the development of future 
leaders in parish life anywhere. And development of such leaders is part 
of the raison d’étre of the existence of Our Lady of Wisdom Center. 

Blessing of expectant mothers is given every first Sunday of the month 
after all Masses, with some solemnity. The blessing of mothers after 
childbirth takes place on the second Sunday of the month, child in arms 
when possible. Baptism is conferred with thorough explanation, patience 
and solemnity and with a gift from the St. Ann’s Guild of the parish: a 
baptismal candle and a baptismal robe. This has a tremendous impact, 
especially on young couples at the college, who are struggling with the 
real problems of life and family. Students are encouraged to solemnize 
their engagement when preparing for marriage. 

The Mass is the center of every day and the whole program is built 
around it in concentric circles. Ii is the Mass that matters, and every 
effort is made to live it accordingly. No Mass is ever said in haste, and 
it is given the prime position in all scheduling. Three times a day, 7:00 
a.m., noon, and 5:00 p.m., the campus community has the privilege of 
gathering around its center. 

An effort is made to give personal spiritual direction to all elected 
officers in the Newman Club and to captains or chairmen of all teams 
or committees, and to dormitory representatives from every residence 
connected with the campus. 

Pious exercises are not neglected: the rosary is recited aloud daily 
just before the noon Mass, and a rosary chart on the door of the chapel 
invites private recitation from signers at half-hour intervals throughout 
each day of the week. In October and May there are rosary devotions 
and litany. A Nocturnal Adoration Society forms the core of a large 
group of students, faculty and staff —including women— who give 
hours of the night on the eve of each First Friday for adoration of our 
Lord in the Eucharist. Young married men are the leaders at each hour. 
Participation in a symbolic Thanksgiving procession and offering of 
“departmental” gifts to the Lord of creation involves deans and heads 
of colleges and departments, faculty and students in each area of learn- 
ing and collegiate endeavor. 

Seasons are celebrated in the fullest manner possible: Advent wreath, 
pre-Christmas hymns of the best, Candlemas procession, Laetare rose 
to outstanding Newmanites prior to principal Mass, Palm Sunday pro- 
cession outside the chapel, full Holy Week services with campus partici- 
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pation, Rogation blessings, student announcement in strategic spots 
of “what the Church is doing next.” A student is appointed chairman 
of Liturgy each semester, with books and chaplain at his service to help 
him help the people through all community participation in the life 
of worship. 

The work of the Grail has been an immense aid in the development 
of the Center’s entire program. Presence in the city of Lafayette and in 
close connection with the Center of a team of Grail staff members over 
the past few years has provided excellent information and collaboration 
in fostering the spirit of community among all, through their spirit of 
charity, the establishment of study groups, the living out of great feasis 
and seasons, their emphasis on prayer and the full Christian life. 

Participation of students in the practical works of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, which offers splendid training and active collabo- 
ration in the apostolate, has been one of the bulwarks in developing any 
semblance of Christian community on campus. There are catechists for 
children of faculty and staff (and young student couples) at the lab 
school; “survey captains” or census takers, who keep constant contact 
in Vet Village and dormitories; discussion clubs on nearly every floor 
of every dorm: helpers in number, assisting with baby-sitting, handling 
of materials, transportation; parent educators among the young couples, 
visiting every newborn babe and his family with greetings from the 
pastor, a medal and the first of a supply of literature on how to rear a 
Catholic child. Students can invite their non-Catholic friends to Mass — 
and do— and to class and to socials. Newman Club cards are issued 
gratis to non-Catholics who ask them from the chaplain, on recom- 
mendation of a member. 

Although the Newman apostolate is somewhat specialized and deals 
with a restricted group in a rather artificial and transient setting as far as 
Catholic life and activity is concerned, yet given the potential leadership 
available in America’s Newman Clubs, the CCD apostolate is a powerful 
and eminently practical vehicle for eliciting lay cooperation on the part 
of students both during their campus stay and provisionally for later 
life in their parishes. It is applicable to any Newman Club setup and can 
render invaluable service to the campus community, the chaplains and 
to parishes and priests in future when CCD trained Newmanites are 
available in larger numbers. At SLI, the CCD has been canonically 
erected, and there is an official board (parallel with the Couples Club 
and with co-chairmen from among Newmanites) for Our Lady of Wis- 
dom Parish (campus). 

A strong Catholic Faculty and Staff Club is a great support; so is the 
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St. Ann’s Guild of the Catholic Student Center, composed of staff 
members and mothers of students. Dispatching of students to summer- 
time lay mission work and later to longer stints has led to many priestly 
and religious vocations and to fulltime commitments to the lay state. 
As many as twenty per summer have gone to North Alabama and West 
Texas, Mexico and the Carolinas; two years ago a bumper crop of ten 
boys entered the seminary, four girls the convent, two the dedicated lay 
state for life. Work with local parishes during the week, on weekends 
at home and in summertime has provided additional apostolic outlet. 

Work on campus as an apostolic collaborator with the Church through 
the Newman Club serves a high function in training young leaders for 
active participation in the parish when they have graduated. For most 
clubs, this feature is far more important, practical and motivating. Dur- 
ing four years of college life (and some graduate work) young men and 
women come to a rather thorough knowledge — supplemented by some 
practical experience—of the typically American organization of a 
parish, in its Confraternity, liturgical life and other functions. Encour- 
aged to offer himself to the parish group on weekends or during sum- 
mers, he may well emerge from academic life as a suitably equipped 
parishioner with generous formation and training in apostolic methods, 
and a solid background in the source of the Christian life: the liturgical 
wellspring of the Mass and the sacraments. 

To some degree, these ideas may suggest fulfilment of several of the 
principles and policies of the Newman Club movement presented in 
1955 by Bishop Maurice Schexnayder, national episcopal moderator, 
and the National Association of Newman Club Chaplains: 

1) There can be no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education. 

2) This is best achieved by the Catholic college and university where 
God is centrally studied and daily worshipped. 

3) The presence of more than 300,000 Catholic young men and 
women in colleges and universities which are not Catholic necessitates 
the Newman Apostolate. 

4) The mind of the Church includes these students in her mandate of 
education . . . it is the inalienable right as well as the indispensable 
duty of the Church, to watch over the entire education of her children, 
in all institutions, public or private. 

5) The shortage of chaplains and centers, the rising college enrol- 
ment, the secular environment, the apathy of some Catholics, and the 
hostility of some non-Catholics are really stimulants to action rather 
than excuses for inaction. 
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6) Our educational function has been appreciably helped by the 
growing concern and cooperation of Catholic educators in the hierarchy 
and on the Catholic college campus. 

7) Our educational program is being studied with considerable 
interest by educators as they continue their appraisal of the effects of a 
college education which leaves out God and religion. 

8) Our program can become a good bridge over the chasm that 
separates Catholic and non-Catholic centers of culture—if it enlists 
more priests with special training, provides more attractive and effective 
centers, improves public relations, and (most urgently) if it develops in 
cooperation with the entire Catholic intellectual effort at the college and 
university level. 

9) The best place for the Catholic student ordinarily is the Catholic 
college ; the best place for the Catholic student on a non-Catholic campus 
is the Newman Club. 

10) We must not do as little as we can for the Catholic student in the 


secular college and university but as much as we can. 
Alexander O. Sigur 


A PLAN FOR TEACHING THE RICHES 


OF THE PASCHAL ottteee - 
HE paschal mystery, 


its biblical nature and background, the truths it teaches and the riches 
it contains for the full development of the Christian life form the frame- 
work upon which is built the following religion program. Designed pri- 
marily for high school religion lessons during the seasons of Shrovetide 
and Lent, it endeavors to prepare the children for an intelligent and 
fruitful participation in the paschal mysteries. 

It is not merely intended to be a study of the Holy Week liturgy in 
itself — fruitful as that may be; an attempt is made to cover something 
of God’s plan for man as it is revealed in Scripture and developed in the 
life of the Church. In particular the story of the Exodus is selected for 
study, since in it God’s treatment of His chosen people is a foreshadow- 
ing of His even more gracious care of the Mystical Body; and it is from 
this section of the Bible that the Church borrows extensively in the actual 
liturgy of Holy Week. 

The program is the outcome of careful study and enthusiastic experi- 
ment on the part of teachers of the many secondary schools throughout 
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the diocese of Maitland, Australia, under the guidance of the diocesan 
inspector of schools. 

The succesful accomplishment of such a project presupposes some 
knowledge of typology which the Church uses constantly in her liturgy ; 
also an appreciation of her use of symbolism — for by means of sym- 
bolism many powerful truths are conveyed to the mind and upon it 
Christ has based the transfer of grace in the sacramental system. 

That the teachers might be fully equipped for the task, a biblical sym- 
posium was held during the Christmas vacation, from January 30 to 
February 1, 1959, given by Fathers W. Dalton, S.J. and I. Sanders, C.M., 
both graduates of the Biblical Institute in Rome. The course of lectures 
included such topics as the Pasch in the Old and New Testaments; the 
biblical significance and symbolism of light, manna and water; covenants 
of the Bible; and future life and judgment in the Old Testament. 

The scheme provides such a range of subject matter that it cannot be 
covered thoroughly in any one year of high school. It is therefore sug- 
gested that certain topics be selected for detailed study each year, while 
all the main points are treated at least briefly and the unity of the scheme 
preserved, so that by the end of their school career the pupils have learnt 
to look upon the Easter liturgy as a most efficacious means of sharing in 
the mysteries of Christ, and thereby developing their own spiritual life 
and that of the whole Mystical Body. 


DOCTRINAL THEME: CREATION AND FALL 


1) Introduction. The necessary biblical background is built up, in the 
light of which all liturgy must be viewed: i.e. the story of God’s love as 
expressed in creation, of man’s ungrateful response, his subsequent sin- 
fulness and helplessness, and the need of God’s direct intervention for 
salvation. God is seen as a loving Father, asking from His children only 
a return of obedient love. This obedience to God’s will constitutes the 
real freedom of man — disobedience leads only to misery. 

2) Program. The creation story’ from Genesis is examined for a 
twofold purpose : a) to show God as He is revealed in His power, wisdom, 
goodness, love, etc.; b) to emphasize that as man was the masterpiece of 
God’s creation, gifts were lavished upon him — natural, preternatural 
and especially the supernatural gift of grace which drew him into the 
closest union with God. Praise, worship, gratitude, obedience, etc., 
should have been man’s natural response. The creation account? may be 
taken from the first lesson of the Easter Vigil — when we celebrate the 
“new creation.” A choice of suitable psalms is made to encourage the 


*Cf. H. J. Richards, “Creation and Fall,” Scripture 8 (1957), 109-15. 
*Cf. A. Jones, Unless Some Man Show Me (New York: 1951), 69-116. 
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attitudes of praise and gratitude for God’s gift to us: e.g. Pss. 8, 102, 
103, 118, 135, etc. 

The Fall. In sharp contrast to this we have man’s ingratitude, his dis- 
obedience and fall as narrated in Genesis 3, with consequent loss of gifts. 
It must here be stressed that this was the introduction of evil into man’s 
life; as far as man was concerned the rejection of supernatural life was 
complete ; there was absolutely nothing he could do to regain his former 
beatitude. Original sin is also considered in its effects on our lives — the 
struggle needed to overcome the forces of evil so strong in fallen nature. 
Psalms 50, 129 provide expression for appropriate sentiments. 

Man’s sin. The first sin had let loose a flood of evil. Man’s gradual 
deterioration is illustrated by stories of: a) Cain and Abel—sin in 
family life; b) the flood — spread of sin through society ; 3) the tower of 
Babel — sin in the nation.® 

Suitable prayers may be found in lenten Masses; also Psalms 24, 12. 

God's intervention. The call of Abraham‘ (Genesis 12) marks the 
turn of the tide in religious history. Selected stories — Abraham’s sacri- 
fice, Jacob, Joseph, etc. — illustrate that from now on God continually 
intervenes in the history of mankind as He prepares for Himself a chosen 
people, through whom His promise of salvation will be fulfilled. 


DOCTRINAL THEME: REDEMPTION 


1) Introduction. “All the history of Israel was seen by the prophets as 
dominated first of all by the historical fact of the Exodus, the intervention 
of God to redeem His people from slavery, to bring them from darkness 
to light, from death to life by means of the death-mystery of the sacri- 
ficial lamb and of the passage through the depths of the Red Sea, when 
the first-born of Egypt was slain by the ‘passing’ angel, and the pursuers 
of God’s people were drowned in the waters of the Sea.” 

This quotation from Fr. Bouyer provides the biblical setting for the 
second section of the plan entitled “Redemption.” 

2) Program. The story of the slavery, the paschal lamb, the pillar of 
cloud, the Red Sea crossing, are dealt with from the book of Exodus; ° 
attention is drawn to the fact that this is a real redemption, a definite 
intervention of God on behalf of His people. 

Against this background, the redemption ® wrought by Christ is pre- 
sented — He is the “true Lamb of God whose blood 7 hallows the door- 

* Cf. B. Vawter, A Path through Genesis (New York: 1956), 80-110. 

* Cf. L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas to the Bible (New York: 1956), 31-38. 

° Cf. G. Ricciotti, The History of Israel (Milwaukee: 1955), 167-229. 

* Cf. C. Howell, Preparing for Easter (Collegeville: 1955), 36-41. 

*Montons a Jérusalem (Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Paris: 1953), 
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posts of the faithful.” * The work of Christ is presented as a passover — 
through death to glory. Particular attention is given to St. John’s Gospel, 
chs. 18-20. 

Full use is made of the Good Friday liturgy, in order to awaken in the 
pupils a personal response to this proclamation of Christ’s redeeming 
death made by the Church on Good Friday. The Solemn Prayers, adora- 
tion of the Cross, the reproaches, suitable Psalms, e.g., 21, 68, 129; se- 
lected Scripture readings such as Is. 53; Phil. 2:5—-11; Rom. 3:24—5; 
Apoc. 5:1-10; 1:5~7 — all can be harnessed to express the truth of the 
redeeming work of Christ and the response that ought to come from us. 
Diagrams and illustrations of type and antitype prove most effective 
(drawn by the children in their own Religion Book). 


DOCTRINAL THEME: BAPTISM, OUR SHARE IN CHRIST’S 

REDEEMING WORK ® 
1) Introduction. That Christ has celebrated His Passover is not enough; 
each member of the human race who would be saved must pass with 
Christ by baptism from the captivity of sin to the freedom of the children 
of God, as the Jews once passed from bondage in Egypt to the free land 
of God’s promise. 

From the Exodus story the Church adopts the powerful symbols of 
light and water, and around them weaves the greater part of the impres- 
sive Easter Vigil ceremonies in an effort to convey to us an understanding 
of, and a share in, the spiritual realities which they symbolize. 

2) Program. Light theme. “The Lord went on before, to guide them 
on their journey; by day in a pillar of cloud, by night in a pillar of fire” 
(Ex. 13:21-2). 

The Easter Vigil introduces us to the two biblical symbols of 
light 11 and water. 

God manifests Himself to Moses in a “burning bush” ; the pillar of fire 
is the sign of His presence among His own people; Sinai is on fire when 
the covenant is made (Ex. 24:15-18); a bright cloud is the signal of His 
taking possession of the tabernacle (Ex. 40:34-35) and of the temple of 
Solomon (3 Kings 8:10—13). The light image is taken up by the prophet 
Isaias in introducing the coming of the Messias (Is. 9:1; 42:1—9, 49:6). 

The Gospel shows us this light in the person of Christ “tabernacling” 

°Cf. J. Daniélou, The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre Dame: 1956), 54-69, 
- = 76. These pages unfold the very beautiful patristic application of 

<a Daniélou, op. cit., 35-53. This chapter is a powerful synthesis of the 
thought of the Fathers on baptism. 

” This seems to be a fitting place to explain the idea of Vigil. Cf. Gaillard- 


Busch, Holy Week and jer (Collegeville: 1954), 107-120. 
= Howell, op. cit., 87-91. 
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among men (John 1:1—18; John 8; Luke 9:28-36), both manifesting to 
men the glory of God and leading men to the vision of God. Through 
faith and baptism we are immersed in this light and become children of 
light (Eph. 5:1—14); till finally we rejoice in the heavenly city lit up by 
the glory of God (Apoc. 21:22-27). 

With this rich biblical background the children are led to see the mean- 
ing of the light service of the Vigil. Class dramatization of the procession 
of the paschal candle; illustrations (in children’s own work-books) of 
the themes mentioned in the Exsultet provide plenty of material for 
lessons. 

Present-day application is made of this theme to the lives of children. 
They must become “children of the light.” 

Symbolism of water. With the symbolism of light is coupled that of 
water; this too the liturgy of the Paschal Night brings into great 
prominence. 

Water and the spirit herald the first creation (Gen. 1). The plenteous 
water in Eden symbolizes the life divine of our first parents (Gen. 3). 
Throughout the history of the chosen people water is the sign of destruc- 
tion as well as of life. The flood (Gen. 6-9), the waters of the Red Sea 
(Ex. 14:21-—31), the waters of the Jordan (Jos. 3:15—-17), the cure of 
Naaman (2 Kings 5:1—14), all speak of death and life. (Particular em- 
phasis is placed on Ex. 14.) 

Some grasp of this biblical theme is necessary if the children are to see 
the meaning of baptism, especially as presented in the baptismal service 
of the Vigil. Their own baptism is explained as a sharing in the death and 
resurrection of Christ (Rom. 6:1-12); the implications of their own 
baptism are drawn out with the aid of the epistle for the Vigil Mass, and 
the ceremony of the renewal of the vows. The baptismal ceremonies, 
such as the anointing with chrism, the white robe and candle, the signing 
of the cross on the forehead, all can be harnessed to show that as Chris- 
tians they are “consecrated to the worship of God.” 

Suitable prayers to express the sentiments of the Christian, who is con- 
scious of the dignity to which he or she is raised, are again part of the 
program: Pss. 26, 35, 95, 97, 135, Vesper hymn for Easter, etc. 

Class dramatization of some of the above, the compiling of a baptismal 
“booklet” by the children, suitable diagrams, can be used to great effect. 


DOCTRINAL THEME: MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 
1) Introduction. When the Jews crossed the Red Sea, God for the first 
time welded them into a people — His chosen people — and ratified His 
choice by the blood covenant of Sinai. But we are God’s people — by a 
new and eternal covenant — the Mystical Body of His Son. Through His 
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Church Christ carries on the twofold work of a mediator: the adoration 
of His Father and the sanctification of men. 

2) Program. The book of Exodus describes the “birth” of the chosen 
people. Chapters 12-24 must have been powerful reminders to the Jews 
that they were indeed the “elect” of God (cf. Deut. 7:6—11; Ex. 19:6-8; 
Deut. 14:2). 

The Sinai covenant includes these aspects: a) the promulgation of 
God’s law; b) the people’s response; c) sacrificial ritual,!* wherein God 
and His people are knit together by ties of blood (Ex. 19 and 24). The 
old alliance finds its full realization in the New Testament inaugurated by 
Christ (Mt. 26:28). “As the annual feast of the Passover was for the 
Jews a reminder and a renewal of the Sinai covenant, so the Mass is for 
us a memorial and a renewal of the New Covenant that was sealed by the 
blood of Christ sacrificed on the cross.” 

The Church is presented to the children as this “people of God” born 
to Him in baptism ; “members of Christ, the priest, it is their role to sing 
the praises of God, their deliverer” (cf. 1 Pet. 2:4—10; Ex. 19:5—6; Deut. 
7:1-11; Is. 43:19-21; Eph. 1:1-14; Col. 1:12-13). 

Or the Church can be presented under the title of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Copious references can be found at will in the New Testament. 
The active presence of Christ amongst us in this Body can be powerfully 
drawn out from Apoc. 1:9-20 (cf. Is. 5:1-7; Ps. 79; Apoc. 12). 

A third title for the Church that can be developed is that of the “Bride 
of Christ.” Chosen through sheer love, Israel was to learn that God was 
a “jealous” lover. The prophets developed this idea under the espousal 
theme (Os. 1; Jer. 2:2; 3:1, 6-12; Ez. 16, 23; Is. 54:5—8; 62:4—5; 
Ps. 44). 

Christ takes up the image (Mt. 22:1-14; 9:14—15; 25:1—13). St. Paul 
likewise adopts this image to explain the mystery of the Church (Eph. 
5:21-33; 2 Cor. 11:2). 

This theme reaches its climax in the Apocalypse: 19:7-8; 21:1—4. 

Suitable diagrams and illustrations in the children’s work-books, 
psalms and hymns to express their joy at belonging to this people of God, 
are again to the fore (Pss. 95, 99, 116). 


DOCTRINAL THEME: CHRIST THE SOURCE OF LIFE 
1) Introduction. “Your fathers ate manna in the desert and are dead,” 
said Jesus to the Jews, recalling the great miracle of God’s protecting 
love. But, “He who is thirsty let him come to me and drink.” These words 
also have an echo in Exodus — in the water gushing from the rock in the 
wilderness. 


* Cf. L. Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame: 1955), 24-6. 
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God’s providential care sustained the Hebrews in their journey to the 
promised land. The supernatural life of the members of the Church must 
be constantly replenished at its source, Christ. 

2) Program. Bread. From Exodus 16 the miraculous intervention of 
God in feeding His people is dealt with. Celebrated by Deuteronomy 8, 
Psalms 78, 105, 106, etc., and by the Wisdom literature (Wis. 16: 15-23; 
Prov. 9:1—6), the manna becomes in Christian tradition the figure of the 
Eucharist: spiritual nourishment for the Church in her exodus towards 
heaven (John 6). The doctrine of the Eucharist is reviewed, aided by the 
Holy Thursday liturgy — the Eucharist is the sign and cause of our unity 
in Christ (Ubi Caritas; Adoro Te). 

Water. Not only is water the biblical symbol for the death-life motif; 
it is the sign and condition of all life. Divine life given in baptism must 
constantly be replenished at its source, Christ, who gives us to drink of 
His Spirit. 

The story of Exodus 17:1—7 or Numbers 20:2-11 is treated here. 

The prophets were to take this theme (cf. Is. 55:1-—3; and especially 
Ez. 47:1-12): the water issuing from the very altar in the temple flows 
ever more abundantly until all the desert becomes fertile and the Dead 
Sea itself sweet. 

The source of this water is Christ (1 Cor. 10:1—4); the symbolism is 
brought to the fore in St. John (cf. 4:1-42; 7:37-39; 6:32; 19:34). 
Hence the necessity for a living faith in Christ and complete trust in His 


wisdom as the guiding principle of life. Suitable prayers: Pss. 22, 35, 118. 


DOCTRINAL THEME: PAROUSIA 1% 

1) Introduction. Under Josue the people of God completed their journey 
in the victorious crossing of the Jordan and their entry into the promised 
land. At the glorious return of Christ the members of the Church will 
share fully in the benefits of redemption. As our bodies rise from the 
grave and are transformed into the image of the Son of God, we will be 
ushered by Him into the presence of the Father. 

2) Program. The story of the entry into the promised land is told 
straight from the Bible and its significance briefly explained. Then with 
the aid of the Palm Sunday liturgy 1* the children’s gaze is focussed on 
the glorious return of Christ.15 As the longing for the parousia was an 
essential “outlook” in the minds of earlier Christians, so we use this sec- 
tion to enkindle a similar desire in the hearts of the pupils. 

Parables such as that of the ten virgins (Mt. 25:1—13), passages from 

% Cf. Howell, op. cit., 69-73. 

* Throughout the course the children used the Liturgical Press Holy Week 


booklet, The Masses of Holy Week and The Easter Vigil. 
* Cf. Howell, op. cit., 71. 
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St. Paul (1 Thess. 5:1-11) and the Apocalypse of St. John are power- 
ful reminders of this fundamental Christian attitude. 

The plan submitted in these pages is one that was actually taught in 
our diocese last year. The reaction from the teachers was most favorable, 
and the children became quite enthusiastic as the plan unfolded before 
them. The scheme has been revised, and the writer acknowledges having 
received much help from Fr. Hofinger, S.J., Fr. Alexander Jones (both 
of whom were in Australia last year), and from the many religious teach- 
ers who entered into the teaching of the plan so wholeheartedly. 

Brian Walsh 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
UR authors: — Rev. Burk- 


hard Neunheuser, O.S.B., is a monk of Maria Laach Abbey in Ger- 
many. His writings include Taufe und Firmung, a historical study of the 
theology of baptism and confirmation, in the Handbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte series published by Herder. The translation of his essay is 
by Fr. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., one of our associate editors. — Rev. 
Charles Davis is the assistant editor of the English Clergy Review. — 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., another of our associate editors, and well- 
known author of books and articles on the liturgy, teaches liturgy at the 
Jesuit theologate at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. — Rev. 
David Michael Stanley, S.J., is Scripture professor at the Jesuit Semi- 
nary in Toronto. — Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., editor of Sponsa 
Regis and of the Scripture section of WorsuHip, also contributes a 
monthly column to Sign magazine. — Rev. Alexander O. Sigur is head 
chaplain at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. — Rev. 
Brian Walsh is associated with the Catholic Education Office of the 
diocese of Maitland, N.S.W. (It would scarcely seem necessary to 
point out that the usefulness of this article is by no means limited to 
the high school religion teachers whom he principally had in mind.)— 
Rev, Frederick R. McManus, editor of The Jurist and professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University of America, is the president of 
the National Liturgical Conference. 


Our cover design. As the first-born, Jesus was offered to God in the 
temple (symbolized by the two doves). This offering, which was ac- 
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cording to the precepts of the Old Testament, found its highest fulfil- 
ment in His sacrificial offering on the cross, which initiated the New 
Covenant (symbolized by the altar). 


The Mass Commentator’s Handbook will be the title of Fr. Clifford 
Howell’s book of Mass commentaries, a major part of which appeared 
in WorsHIP in the course of the past year. The volume will have, in 
addition to commentaries for the ordinary and for the Sunday propers, 
those for all feasts that can replace a Sunday, for all feasts of our Lady 
and other popular feasts, for at least one votive Mass on each day of 
the week and the votive Masses for te propagation of the faith, for 
peace, for bridegroom and bride, and for funeral Masses. Introductory 
chapters will give practical advice about the when and how and why of 
commentating the Mass. The book will be available before Holy Week 
(Liturgical Press), and its price will be under three dollars. 


The response to the announcement in our December issue (pp. 44- 
6; cf. also the advertisement in this issue) of the Scriptural Institute 
for priests, to be held at St. John’s Abbey, August 8-12, proved that 
interest in such a project is even greater than had been anticipated. A 
similar institute, sponsored by the archdiocese of Chicago in early July 
and lasting two weeks, is likewise meeting with a good response. Priests 
everywhere are coping with the sobering recognition that their seminary 


Scripture courses need constant and substantial supplementing through 
personal effort and study, if the Bible is to be a chief pastoral book. 
And, in growing numbers, they are looking for help. The Scripture 
courses which are being offered during the summer term by the reli- 
gious education department of the Catholic University of America, and 
which, since their inception three years ago, have consistently main- 
tained high scholarly standards, constitute a precious contribution to 
American Catholic life. Some of the same distinguished teachers are 
now generously giving of their time for the benefit of the larger num- 
bers of priests for whom a six-weeks absence from their work is out 
of the question. We confidently expect that this summer’s experiments 
in Chicago and Collegeville will initiate a permanent pattern, and will 
inspire imitation in other areas of the country. We hope, further, that 
these first efforts will also succeed in demonstrating that the best schol- 
arship is the best— and indispensable — practical foundation for a 
pastorally and spiritually sound biblical apostolate. The workshops and 
evening roundtables are especially planned to illustrate this interrelation. 
In a word, we entertain high hopes — and ask for prayers. 
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Father Neunheuser’s article on the Mysterium theory gives a valu- 
able résumé of the latest attempt to present it in Thomistic terms. The 
theory itself has, in America, led what might be called a double-life. 
More or less taken for granted in popular writing (including WoRsHIP), 
it was for at least a score of years generally viewed with suspicion in 
professional theological circles, or casually dismissed as mystical rather 
than theological. In fact, one looked in vain for a serious presentation 
of it in English until Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety. More recently, Fr. John 
Miller, C.S.C., contributed a noteworthy article to the American Eccle- 
siastical Review on “The Theology of the Liturgical Year,” chiefly in the 
light of Casel’s principles (38 [1958], 221-30). Popularly, however, 
these principles often found expression, and (uncritical) acceptance, 
in speaking of the sacraments or the liturgical year as “re-presenting, 
that is, making present again” the redemptive mysteries of Christ. 

Developments in Europe, especially in the years since the last war, 
have brought about a different climate. The influence of the Mysterium 
theory on the entire French liturgical movement is unmistakably evi- 
dent in such theologically oriented journals as Maison-Dieu. An over-all 
presentation of the actual state of the question was offered by J. Gail- 
lard in his article, “La théologie des Mystéres” in Revue Thomiste 
57 (1957), 510-51. In a subsequent article in the same journal, “Ré- 
actualization des mystéres rédempteurs dans et par les sacrements” 
(Jan—Mar. 1958, 20-54), J. H. Nicolas, while personally severely 
critical of the theory, states in his opening paragraphs: 

“In sacramental theology, the Mysterium theory of Dom Casel has 
played the role of an active agent of fermentation. What is remarkable 
in the proliferation of studies, discussions and critiques that it has pro- 
voked, is not so much the great diversity of solutions proposed, as 
rather the ever more striking agreement that is being established among 
theologians as to the precise manner of formulating the problem itself. 
That the liturgy in general and the sacraments in particular are essen- 
tially a re-actualization of the acts by which our salvation was accom- 
plished, that the efficacy of the sacraments consists in making man have 
a share — spiritually and even bodily —in these mysteries which pro- 
long themselves in him, and that in this consists salvation, no one today 
will any longer contest. No one will in our time write (as did Billuart, 
a faithful witness to the Thomistic teaching as understood in his day) 
that the principal thing in the sacraments is their efficacy. Finding again, 
by a deliberate return to St. Augustine and the patristic tradition, the 
outlook at which St. Thomas arrived but beyond which he did not 
proceed, theologians today have re-discovered the true role of sacra- 
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mental signification, which is in no way merely an accessory of cau- 
sality, destined merely to facilitate man’s understanding concerning 
what happens to him when he receives a sacrament. On the contrary, 
it is constitutive of the sacramental order, and causality is tied up with 
it, in the case of most of the sacraments of the New Law, as a ‘property’ 
to the ‘essence.’” 

The author goes on to say that Casel’s own “explanations” of the 
data are being more and more contested. One seeks other means in 
the speculative order to explain the “presence in mystery.” Neverthe- 
less, “one calls into doubt ever less frequently the fact itself, that by 
means of the sacraments the mystery of Christ is really present, un- 
folding itself under the veil of the sign, with the conscious participation, 
willing and ritual, of the believers in whom, by the fact of this partici- 
pation, is accomplished their salvation” (p. 20). 

Significant, too, is the criticism voiced in the Revue des sciences 
Philosophiques et théologiques 43 (1959), 718, of a recent volume of 
commentary on St. Thomas’ Summa: “Except for a reference on p. 30, 
the presentation and critique of the ‘theology of the mysteries’ finds 
no place in Ciappi’s commentary. The theological movement that is- 
sued from Dom Casel does however undoubtedly present interesting 
questions to Thomists and could lead to a deepening of their under- 
standing of the ‘virtual’ presence of the saving Act (of Christ) in the 
sacraments.” 


A chapter of exceptional importance in the history of the National 
Liturgical Conference was written at the meeting of its officers and 
board of directors in Pittsburgh, December 28—29, when it was voted 
to establish a permanent national office and appoint an executive sec- 
retary, in the person of John B. Mannion. Mr. Mannion had been 
director of the division of development and training of the NCCM, 
and a key figure in promoting the excellent radio and TV programs 
dealing with the Mass and the liturgy which NCCM has broadcast in 
recent years. Up to the present, the Conference’s work has centered 
chiefly in organizing the national Liturgical Weeks. The new develop- 
ment broadens its scope to include any and all manner of furthering 
the pastoral liturgical apostolate. 

At this meeting also, the theme of the 1960 Week, to be held in 
Pittsburgh, August 22-25, was decided: “The Liturgy and Unity in 
Christ.” Present at the meeting, besides host Bishop Wright, were 
Bishop Waters of Raleigh, member of the advisory council, and Bishop 
Griffiths, auxiliary of New York, who represented the Episcopal Com- 
mittee on the Liturgy. 
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RESPONSES 


THE BLESSING OF ASHES 


1s it possible to transfer the blessing of ashes from Ash Wednesday morn- 
ing to the evening, before the evening Mass? 


While the blessing of ashes may not be transferred from the morning 
to the evening of Ash Wednesday, it is possible, with the local Ordinary’s 
permission, to repeat the blessing of ashes before the evening Mass. 

This faculty, for the repetition of the Ash Wednesday rite, was given 
by the Congregation of Sacred Rites on February 5, 1958. It is to be used 
for the benefit of places where evening Masses are attended in good 
numbers by the faithful. The permission may be given readily by local 
Ordinaries if the usual conditions for the evening Mass celebration are 
verified. 

It should be noted that this permission from the Holy See differs from 
that which may be granted by local Ordinaries for the Second Sunday 
of Passiontide ; in the latter case, the faculty is to allow the postponement 
of the entire rite to the evening: the blessing of palms, the solemn proces- 
sion in honor of Christ the King, and the solemn or chanted Mass follow- 
ing the procession. (Obviously, the permission to hold the procession of 
palms in the evening followed by the Mass of the Passion is extremely 
useful in any churches where a crowded schedule of Masses prevents a 
worthy celebration of the procession in the morning. If the procession 
of palms is transferred to the evening of the Second Sunday of Passion- 
tide, no blessing or distribution of palms may take place in the church 
on that morning.) On Ash Wednesday, however, if the permission in 
question is granted, the entire rite is held in the morning (blessing of 
ashes according to the text of the Missal, imposition of ashes upon the 
faithful, celebration of Mass) and then repeated in the evening, in the 
same way. 

An important lesson may be learned from this new concession made 
by the Holy See in 1958. We should not be satisfied with the common 
practice of distributing the blessed ashes in a hurried manner and at odd 
moments, without any evident connection with the sacred rite of the 
Roman Missal. Every effort should be made that the faithful assist at 
the entire service, that they make the responses to the meaningful prayers 
of blessing, that they receive the ashes while the responsories given in 
the Missal are sung, and that they finally assist at the first Mass of the 
lenten season. If this is done in the morning at the chief parish Mass and 
also— with the permission mentioned above, for the benefit of those 
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unable to be present at the morning service — in the evening before the 
evening Mass, it will be a fitting and solemn beginning to Lent. 

In some places it is unfortunately common to pass over the imposition 
of ashes on the faithful and to postpone this untii after Mass. This is an 
unlawful distortion of the sacred rite, and the faithful should be allowed 
to receive the ashes immediately after the clergy and servers, in prepara- 
tion for holy Mass. (In general it is important to avoid any appearance 
that the eucharistic Sacrifice only leads up to another rite or service; the 
Mass should be the climax of any such rite. Thus the Candlemas proces- 
sion and the procession of palms take place before the principal Mass of 
the respective days, and the marriage rite precedes Mass.) 


EVENING MASSES 


How often may the Bishop permit the celebration of evening Masses in 
a church? 


The bishop may permit the celebration of evening Masses (one or 
more) on every day of the year. In order to grant the permission the 
Bishop needs only to be satisfied that it is required by the “spiritual good 
of a notable part of the faithful.” 

In 1953 Pope Pius XII extended the concessions of the evening Mass 
to the entire Church for the first time. He limited the power of the local 
Ordinaries in the matter, however, so that they could allow evening 
Masses only on certain days: “on holy days of obligation which are still 
in effect, or on those which were formerly observed; on the first Friday 
of each month; on the occasion of solemnities which are celebrated with 
a large concourse of people ; and also, in addition to these days, once each 
week” (Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus, January 6, 1953). 

In 1957, after a four year period of experimentation with the prac- 
tice of evening Mass, Pius XII decided to accede to the petitions of 
many bishops who had “earnestly and repeatedly asked for the faculty 
to permit the celebration of Mass in the hours after noon every day, 
for the greater good of the faithful.” The new grant was made in these 
words: “Local Ordinaries, excepting Vicars General without a special 
mandate, can permit the celebration of Mass in the hours after noon 
every day, if the spiritual good of a notable part of the faithful require 
it” (Pius XII, Motu proprio Sacram Communionem, March 19, 1957). 

The earlier listing of days and occasions was thus made obsolete in 
1957 and no restriction as to the number of days or times for the cele- 
bration of evening Masses remains in force at the present time. The 
condition of the “spiritual good of a notable part of the faithful” is 
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fulfilled if there are as many as twenty or so persons for whose spiritual 
benefit the celebration of evening Mass is scheduled. 

A warning given by the holy office in 1955 still remains in effect. 
Local Ordinaries were told not to give the evening Mass permission 
“merely for the sake of enhancing external solemnity or for the benefit 
of private parties” (Monitum, March 22,1955). This would be the case 
if an evening Mass were allowed for a community or congregation 
which had already assisted at Mass in the morning of the same day, or 
merely to attract the faithful to some gathering without, for example, 
giving them the opportunity to receive holy Communion at the Mass, 
or for the advantage of the priest celebrant and his server alone, or for 
a nuptial Mass attended only by a very small group and not by a notable 
part of the faithful. (See S.R.C., Caietan., June 21, 1957.) 

Apart from these very exceptional cases, however, the Bishop may 
freely grant permission for evening Masses on any and every day of the 
year, for the good of the faithful. The permission may be given, of 
course, for the individual occasion or for a number of cases or indefinite- 
ly, that is, for as long as there will be a notable number of the faithful 
taking advantage of the evening Mass. 


TONES OF VOICE IN DIALOGUE MASS 


May the priest celebrant of a dialogue low Mass adapt the tones of voice 
prescribed by the Roman Missal to the requirements of the congregation? 


Yes. The celebrant of a dialogue Mass not only may but must adapt 
his tone of voice to the needs of the participating congregation; to the 
extent necessary, the rubrics of the Roman Missal must be considered 
to have been altered by the Congregation of Sacred Rites. 

In practice, the following changes should be noticed: 

1) If the Sanctus is recited by the congregation, the celebrant should 
lead the people and recite the entire text of the Sanctus in a loud tone of 
voice, instead of in the middle or medium voice. 

2) If the Pater noster is recited by the congregation before Com- 
munion, the celebrant recites the entire prayer with them in a loud voice, 
including the last verse, “Sed libera nos a malo,” and the Amen. 

3) If the congregation is to recite the Suscipiat, the celebrant must 
say “Orate, fratres” in a loud voice for all to hear, instead of using the 
medium voice heard only by those near the altar. 

4) Ifa reader recites an English version of the epistle and gospel les- 
sons while the celebrant of a low Mass is reading the Latin text, the latter 
uses a lower tone of voice so that the faithful can hear the English. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIVING PARISH. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Fides Publishers, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 1959. Pp. 191. Cloth, $3.95. 

“The living parish” is a term used almost as loosely as the term “Cath- 
olic Action.” It has been heard often in recent years. I have been flattered 
for the moment to hear it applied to my own parish, until I stopped to 
realize I was unable to formulate exactly what it means. Nor do I find 
that reading Fr. Ward’s book enables me to define the term. It is not 
meant to. 

When I picked up the book I rather expected not a definition but a 
description of an ideal which as a pastor I could adopt and adapt as a 
long-range goal. Perhaps this is neither possible nor even desirable. The 
author’s purpose is rather to point up that “there is new life and some- 
thing apostolic happening” in many parishes across our country. He 
refers to six contemporary “developments” as being indicative of this 
new vitality: liturgical life and worship, the Legion of Mary, Catholic 
Action, revived interest in family life, sense of community and the parish 
as a living organism. He then exemplifies how these developments are 
coming alive in a number of American parishes. 

The author’s examination involves the place and work of the liturgy in 
parish life, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Catholic Action 
groups, integration, cooperatives, etc. A forward-looking pastor will 
find encouragement in the presentation of “what can be done,” and 
many invaluable suggestions of ways to implement and realize his own 
plans and hopes. The discerning layman will take new hope, and his 
appetite for apostolic action on the parish level will be whetted by Fr. 
Ward’s revelation of the practical role that is opening up to the layman 
in this dawn of the layman’s “coming of age.” 

This is a good book for everyone, not least for pastors of the “old 
school.” Don’t look for handy formulas. You have to sense what a living 
parish must be. Father Ward’s book provides stimuli for that sense. May 
it serve to bring us all to an awareness that the layman is coming alive 
in the parish and with him the Church in the parish, and consequently 
the Church in the United States, slowly but definitely. 

Vancouver, Wash. Rev. James H. Deady 


POST-REFORMATION SPIRITUALITY. By Louis Cognet. Translated by 
P. Hepburne Scott, Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 41 of the 20th Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. Pp. 143. Cloth, $2.95. 

With so little space at my disposal, I will start by saying that un- 
doubtedly this is the best short treatment of Counter-Reformation piety 
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in English. The book has insight and flair: qualities which do not dis- 
tinguish other available manuals. Having said this in all sincerity — and 
not merely as a nod at the conventional niceties of book-reviewing, ac- 
cording to which criticism must be preceded by praise — I would like 
to raise some larger issues. This book as well as a number of others in 
the same series suffers in places from inept translating and poor editing: 
e.g., p. 30, Melchoir Cano for Melchior Cano; p. 72, Fr. Bourdoing for 
Fr. Bourgoing; p. 49, concerning St. John of the Cross, “In his eyes, 
the negative effort of annihilation is the fruit of a grace which alone 
makes it impossible” (my italics throughout); p. 60, Dom Beaucousin is 
given as the author of the Brief Discourse on Interior Abnegation, while 
on p. 69 it is attributed correctly to Cardinal de Bérulle. 

I have three criticisms of segments of the author’s line of thought. 
First, I think he greatly over-stresses the neurotic element in Teresa of 
Avila. We have come a long way from Janet’s De l’Angoisse a l’extase 
to Graef’s Case of Teresa Neumann, and we now readily accept the 
possibility of psychophysical origins for many quasi-mystical phenome- 
na. But there has been no thorough study on St. Teresa from this 
neuro-psychiatric viewpoint, and lacking the elementary clinical data 
available to Janet on “Madeleine,” to Lefebvre on Louise Lateau, or to 
Miss Graef on Teresa Neumann, no such study can be forthcoming. 
There is great danger of going overboard in attempting to exploit the new 
tools of psychological analysis: witness, Poinsenet’s Louise de Marillac, 
de l'anxiété a sainteté, or Geoffrey Faber’s Oxford Apostles. Only among 
the living, as in the books of the authorities cited above, can the results 
of such research be certified: when this methodology is applied to his- 
torical figures, one is liable to come up with something about as verifiable 
as Moses and Monotheism. 

Second, I think the author’s strictures on the spirituality of the human- 
ists are unnecessarily severe ; that their religious ideal may have been “too 
aristocratic ever to become a popular religion,” if true, is not relevant. 
(Really, to talk about “humanists” en bloc is impossible: there is little 
bond between Pico della Mirandola or Nicolas of Cusa and Vives, 
Guarino, or even More and Erasmus.) Possibly we will see the im- 
portance of aspects of the humanist ideal with the extension, through 
various technological improvements, of the leisured class until it con- 
stitutes a majority within the Christian community. The “masses” will 
then be the “élite,” and they may very well seek precisely that balanced 
piety which previously had been thought “too aristocratic.” I wonder 
if there is not in Abbé Cognet’s thinking an unconscious anti-humanist 
bias which accounts both for his sharp criticism of Teilhard de Chardin 
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eight years ago, and for the following strange observation on Francis of 
Sales: “His optimism, born of his humanist education, impels him to find 
a certain orientation towards God in the human will, even after the 
original Fall.” One wonders anachronistically to what humanist educa- 
tors did Thomas Aquinas go to school. 

Perhaps this treatment of Salesian piety explains the notable omis- 
sion of all mention of Abbé Brémond fiom this book, about two-thirds 
of which is devoted to French spirituality. There are three or four dis- 
guised references to the great exponent in our time of “devout human- 
ism,” and each allusion is pejorative. This is regrettable, for I think we 
ought to revere publicly the pioneering efforts of so great a master; and 
it must be said that Brémond is to most subsequent studies on French 
spirituality what Saurat is to Milton, or Mandonnet and Grabmann to the 
Scholastics: they may be superseded, they cannot be ignored. Indeed, | 
think it would be very high praise to say of this book that, to a great 
extent, it is not much more than a long footnote to Herni Brémond’s 
monumental Histoire. 

St. Xavier College Justus George Lawler 
Chicago 


WHAT IS A PRIEST? By Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp. Translated by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 53 of the 20th Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. Pp. 125. Cloth, $2.95. 

Of encyclopedias one asks, to begin with, accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness. If in addition the encyclopedist graces his treatment with 
erudition and clarity, so much the better. Pére Lécuyer has admirably 
combined all of these qualities. The fact that his approach is encyclo- 
pedic must be stressed lest the casual reader come to this title expecting 
a devotional approach to the subject. The author’s purpose, one would 
suppose, was to set forth an accurate and comprehensive definition of the 
Christian priesthood as understood in Catholic usage from the origins 
of the Church until the present. Thus he divides his work into individual 
chapters on the episcopate, the priesthood, the diaconate, the subdiacon- 
ate and minor orders, and includes an introductory chapter on the priest- 
hood of the apostles and two concluding chapters on the celibacy of the 
clergy and the priesthood of the faithful. Enumeration of these headings 
will suggest that the author has in mind contemporary theological de- 
velopments as well as the essential definition of holy orders. Particularly 
noteworthy is his historical survey of the functions of the diaconate and 
his reminder that the Council of Trent envisioned a diaconate restored 
to its traditional parochial role. The whole book draws easily from a 
full range of theological and historical sources — Eastern and Western, 
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Catholic and Protestant. Moreover, it is shaped by an irenic spirit which 
steadfastly declines to grind axes. This firm and rich definition of the 
Christian priesthood well deserves space on every theological shelf. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


JESUS CHRISTUS. Meditations. By Romano Guardini. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago. 1959. Pp..111. Cloth, $2.75. 

All who have read Monsignor Guardini’s epic work, The Lord, will 
take Jesus Christus to heart as the perfect auxiliary to the life of the 
Savior. It is a brilliant and moving little book. It is also a simple and 
beautiful series of reflections on several facets of Christ’s life among us. 
Guardini takes single lines from the Gospels, and develops briefly and 
thoroughly thirteen meditations, which he first presented as sermons to 
the students of Berlin University. Though these sermons were given while 
he was writing The Lord, they are not merely footnotes, or extras. Each 
of these is a perfectly formed unit of profound truth and belief, of il- 
luminating insights, and nearness to Christ. 

Above all, these are simple, delicate, and sometimes dazzling penetra- 
tions of the Word. They bring into startling focus the things that we have 
often overlooked, or have taken for granted. The characteristic of Christ’s 
existence in the world of men, as that of “someone passing by,” just 
never occurs to us very often — and not often do we feel the impact of 
the divine failure. “What did all His dealings, and His struggles, and His 
doings add up to? . . . they all took the shape of failure.” The grain of 
wheat had to die, surely, to grow in the hearts of men who knew there 
was something very special about this Man. That feeling was such that 
it involved men in Him, aroused them “to love or hate, to very special 
love, and very special hate.” 

This is Guardini. Yes — we have thought of the hate directed against 
Christ, leading to the crucifixion. But he brings us to think of the love- 
hate axis, the special nature of it, the enormous failure of Christ, who 
historically “did not win out . . . they defeated Him.” And again, we 
are reminded of Jesus in the strict context of His time, when Guardini 
writes of His enormous, His shattering solitude. He was rooted in the 
life of the Jews, obligated to their tradition, so much in their line that 
Guardini notes that “His immediate humanity is even today most readily 
understood by the Jews . . . after two thousand years . . . a people 
(regards) as a traitor the Mightiest Son its history boasts.” Christ went 
through the awful misery, then, of isolation until at the very end, “even 
the nearness of the Father withdrew and He was left quite alone.” 

The book is full of such pointed newness of direction and understand- 
ing. This is its outstanding quality: “Guardini makes the simple and the 
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plain, mighty and overpowering. Jesus Christus heips us participate in 
the intimacy of love in the Christian life. 

Southern Illinois University Thomas E. Cassidy 
Carbondale, Illinois 

DEATH — A BOOK OF PREPARATION AND CONSOLATION. By Barry 
Ulanov. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. 292. Cloth, $5.00. 

I’m afraid my general impressions of Mr. Ulanov’s anthology on death 
were too determined by personal moods and needs to be fair. There were 
startling gems, consolations for now, that will be returned to; but gen- 
erally there was a heaviness about it for me. The time of reading came 
during Advent and I wanted a longing for His real, personal Coming. 

St. Thomas More did his best, in the chapter on prayers, asking for 
just that longing; and holy Scripture was called on the most frequently. 
But mid all the great “artists of meditation and contemplation,” I didn’t 
find Him overwhelmingly in Death. 

It was not meant, I recalled, to send one rushing headlong to meet 
the Bridegroom. And though the title didn’t keep its promise to me, Mr. 
Ulanov only promises in his preface to take us to these great artists — “to 
discover man’s thinking about death . . . not necessarily to learn how 
to think and behave in the face of death.” Though he still wishes us to 
gain courage from them. 

For this he brought together over one hundred and thirty strange com- 
panions from many lands and times — saints, philosophers, poets, doc- 
tors of the Church, of course, and an Anglican Bishop, an American 
skier-mountaineer-poetess, Maritain, Sir Walter Raleigh, Michelangelo, 
Lao-tse, St. John of the Cross, Dostoyevsky, Kierkegaard, the Talmud. 

There is the simplicity (maybe even over-simplification) of St. 
Thérése’s “What a sweet joy it is to think that the Lord is just . . .” 
along with Karl Jaspers’, “Only a faith that knows another reality be- 
sides imminent reality can bring deliverance from tragedy.” 

Such companions of death as eternal life, judgment, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, heaven, then line up in several chapters, coming together, not 
as a handbook on the meaning of life, where it is shown that all parts fit 
(as they do in the publishers’ own Map of Life), but for good unlabored 
reading, as a bedside book of reflections and inspirations to pick up and 
lay down to fit one’s tastes and moods. 

Friendship House Betty Plank 
Chicago 
THE WORSHIP OF GOD. By M. D. Philippe, O.P. Translated by Dom Mark 


Pontifex. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1959. Vol. 16 of the 20th Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Pp. 142. Cloth, $2.95. 


This is a popular and moderately interesting work on the sacrifices of 
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the Old Testament and the crucifixion of Jesus. But it is disappointing to 
me on several counts. 

The title is much too inclusive and broad for a book concerned almost 
exclusively with the notion of immolation. Certainly, Jewish sacrifices 
involved the ideas of sacred community and holy place and priesthood 
as well. And were they not also, and fundamentally, responses to the 
prior and initiating word of God to His people? If so, one would not 
learn it from this volume. 

To speak of the sacrificial death of the Son of God with only a bare 
reference to His resurrection does not and cannot give an adequate 
picture of His sacrifice, the sacrifice. The saving action of God in Jesus 
Christ has an integral unity which corresponds, in Canon Masure’s 
words, to “the great metaphysical adventure, the toilsome return and the 
triumphant welcome.” He rightly concludes that “Christ’s death and 
resurrection constitute the Christian sacrifice.” 

It is true, of course, that this is only one volume in a long series, and 
that, much later in the series, there will appear seven volumes on the 
worship of the Church. The relation of the Christian community to 
Christ’s sacrifice, the priestly quality of this people, the liturgical cele- 
bration and its connection with the word of God will undoubtedly be 
treated then. What purpose, however, is served by this disjunction ? 

As a series of reflections on immclation, the book is useful for its em- 
phasis on the personal nature of worship, on love, on the transcendence 
of God. But I felt that its impact even here was weakened by a kind of 
turgid Sunday-sermon style. 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Robert Hovda 


LITURGICAL RETREAT. By Roy J. Howard, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. 1959. Pp. xii-145. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is an interesting book. It is interesting not alone because the con- 
ferences are excellent, but because it is an adventure of the human spirit: 
a spirit nourished in the tradition of Ignatius of Loyola now venturing on 
another terrain. The author is aware that “the reader will discern . . . 
the Ignatian prism through which the different spiritual realities of the 
sacraments are viewed” (p. x) ; and in considering baptism, confirmation 
and the Eucharist he does not always avoid the temptation to plunge into 
a good Ignatian discourse from a liturgical springboard. But this is a man 
of courage, and above all a man who has learned one of the important 
truths of spiritual life: that in holy mother Church and in her liturgy, 
designed for men of all ages and conditions, there is room for the most 
diverse emphases, the most varicolored display of individual interests and 
traditions. We Americans have somehow contracted the notion (much 
as one contracts a disease) that the whole value and efficacy of the liturgy 
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consists in observing its rules and regulations, more or less for their own 
sake, because that is the way it is done in Rome. In our sincerity we would 
perhaps be appalled to discover that many times it is not done that way 
in Rome at all; but apart from that, our attitude has made of the liturgy 
a cold and forbidding ritual which to many good souls often seems to be 
just so much ritual. If we could all learn that Ignatian principles and 
Dominican spirituality and Franciscan joy of life are as much at home 
with the liturgy as Benedictine community life, the Church in America 
would be infinitely enriched, and men would no longer be divided by 
“I am of Ignatius” and “I am of Dominic.” We are all of Peter, and in 
Peter’s barque there is room for whatever things are true, whatever 
honorable, whatever lovable, whatever of good repute. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


THE LITTLE BREVIARY. For the Use of Both Religious and Layfolk Con- 
taining in Simplified Form All the Offices of the Roman Breviary. Compiled 
by the Very Rev. Th. Stallaert, C.SS.R. Translated and edited by the Bene- 
dictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1959. Pp. 1967. Leather, $15.00. 


THE DIVINE OFFICE. By Rev. Hildebrand Fleischmann, O.S.B. Translated 
and prepared by the Very Rev. Edward E. Malone, O.S.B. Herder & Herder, 
New York. 1959. Pp. xxxi-—661. Leatherette, $5.25; leather, $6.00. 
Encouraging signs of a “sentire cum Ecclesia” are evident in the efforts 
being made to give active religious and the laity a “Short Breviary” in 
the vernacular so that they may follow a prayer life closely allied to the 
divine office. An amazing increase in the number of communities adopt- 
ing such breviaries since the Holy See gave permission for the Short 
Breviary and the enthusiastic response from those who are using it are 
definite steps in the goal of St. Pius X “to restore all things in Christ.” 
The Little Breviary, translated by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook 
Abbey, is a prodigious work. Among its special features are the fol- 
lowing; an exact daily abridgement similar to the divine office for the 
sanctoral and temporal cycles; the inclusion of the most recent feasts; 
an annual ordo. Factors giving it outstanding facility for use are the red 
symbols throughout for choir or common recitation ; rubrics for standing, 
sitting, genuflecting, bowing; all psalm verses numbered with alternating 
red and black. A disadvantage is that this is necessarily a rather heavy 
volume. Possibly in future editions a two-volume set might be considered. 
Communities that have had daily recitation of the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin would find the transition to this Breviary both simple and 
desirable with its variety of 109 psalms and the daily abridged office. 
The Divine Office is an English translation of the German version of 
the Short Breviary which has been adopted by thousands of religious in 
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Europe. Its special features are the following: psalm texts from the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine edition; other Scripture texts from the 
Douay version; an arrangement for a choice of a longer or shorter ver- 
sion or recitation is made possible; two sets of psalms for each day are 
provided and these may be used alternately each week, thus incorporating 
128 psalms into a two-week period. 

The typography is excellent, with the psalm verses frequently divided 
by brief thought-provoking explanations. This edition is in very compact 
form, but as a result, there seems to be too much paging required for the 
beginning and ending of each of the Hours, the hymns, canticles, etc. 
This Breviary is suitable for common or private recitation or a combina- 
tion of both. 

Active communities that have not had a daily recitation of the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin would find this Divine Office with first and 
second class feasts in addition to the seasons simpler and better suited 
to their adaptation and desire to associate their prayer life with the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

These new Breviaries offer variety in prayer, and opportunity to follow 
the rhythm of the Church year, and the advantage of praying in the 
vernacular. 

As Pius XII stated, “The psalms form the chief part of the divine 
office. They encompass the full round of the day and sanctify it.” Pray- 
ing the psalms is in itself intense spiritual life. 

Breviaries complement the Missal as a preparation for and a prolonga- 
tion of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. By means of these Short Breviaries, 
the laity and religious not bound to the divine office can unite themselves 
in spirit to “the prayer of the Mystical Body of Christ, offered to God in 
the name and on behalf of all Christians when recited by priests and other 
ministers of the Church and by religious who are deputed by the Church 
for this” (Mediator Dei, 142). Thousands of religious now using the 
Short Breviary echo the words of Newman, “The day when I came to 
know and love the Breviary, I count as a turning point in my life.” 

Regis College Sister Mary Francille, C.S.J. 
Weston, Mass. 
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SELECTED EASTER SERMONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


With Introduction, Text of Thirty 
Sermons, Notes & Commentary 
by Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. 


“As devotional reading, stimulus and example for 
the preacher, a primary source for the theology of 
faster, a revelation of Augustine at his homiletic 
and pastoral peak — this volume is heartily recom- 
mended.” — Theological Studies $4.95 


At your bookstore, or from: 
Herder of St. Louis 
17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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